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State of the BAROMETER, in inches and decimals, 
and of Farenheit’s ‘THERMOMETER, in the 
open air, taken in the morning before sun-rise, 
and at noon; and the quantity of rain-water 
fallen, in inches and decimals, from Jan. 
26. to Feb. 25, 1810, in the vicinity of E- 


Barom. Thermom. Rain. 


26, 30.24, 39 


271 30.25: 
28 | 30.23 
29 | 30.25 
30 | 30.3 

31} 29.9 
Mi | 29.9 


29.9 
3 | 29.89 
4 | 29.85 | 
5 | 29.8 | 
6 | 29.7 | 
7 | 29.81 | 
S| 29.75 
9 | 29.95 
10 | 29.96 
11 | $0. 
12 | 29.7 


13 | 29.2 
14 | 29.5 
15} 30.45 
16 | $0.09 
7 | 30.22 
18 | 80. 
19 | 30.3 | 
20 | $0.85 


21 | 29.9 
22 | 29.82 | 
23 | 29.35 
24 29.4 


29.31 | 
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Weather. 


Cloudy 
Ditto 
Clear 
Showers 
Cloudy 
Rain 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Cloudy 
Clear 
Ditto 
Rain | 
Cloudy 
Clear 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Cloudy 


Ditto 
Snow 
Snow 
Clear 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Snow 
Clear 
Diito 
Cloudy 
Sleet 
Ditto 
Showers 
Snow 


March 7. Shortest Twilight. 
10. Court of Session rises. 
#1. Day and night equal. 


High Water at Leite, 


For Marcu. 


Morn. | Even, 

Days.| H. M.| H. 

Th. 1] 10 51] 11 29 
Sa 0 381] 059 
Su. 4} 1 22] 1 46 
M. 5] 2 9| 230 
Tu. 6] 249] 3 10 
W. 7] 3 28] 3 46 
Th. 8| 4 3] 4 2! 
Fr. 4 87] 4 55 
Sa. 10}. 512] 5 82 
Su. ll] 5 48] 6 9 
M. 12] 6 311 6 56 
Tu. 13 7 25 7 59 
W.14] 8S 87] 20 
Th.15} 10 1410 41 
Fr. 16] 11 14] 11 44 
Sa. 17} — —} O 4 
Su. 18} O 31] O51 
M. 19} 1 11] #1 30 
Tu. 20} 149}; 2 
W. 21] 2 25) 2 45 
Th, 22} 3 2] 3 20 
Fr, 23} 3 40| 3 58 
Sa. 24) 4 18] 4 41 
Su. 25} 4 59) 5 22 
M. 26] 546} 612 
Tu. 27} 641) 7 138 
W. 749] § 30 
Th. 29 9 14 9 56 
Fr. 30} 10 36] 11 11 
Sa. $1 | 11 42 | — 
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MOON’s PHASES 


For Marcu. 


Apparent time at Edinburgh. 
D. He 


New Moon, 5. 1. 2°. 
First Quart. 13.2. 
Full Moon, 21. 2. 
Last Quart. 28. 3. 


even. 


44. even. 
25. morn. 
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View of from 
HEUGH. 


Soe IS view of Kelso is from the op- 
posite side of the river, and in- 
cludes the bridge and the abbey.— 
Kelso, and its vicinity, are celebrated 
throughout Scotland for the various 
beauties both of nature and art which 
they exhibit ; and few spots, perhaps, 
connected with it, display a greater 
variety of striking objects than are to 
be found here represented. We have 
@ full view of the new and elegant 
bridge, completed in 1805, instead 
of the one which was carried away 
by an inundation about six years be- 
fore. ‘The view includes also a 
full view of the abbey of Kelso, a 
most ancient and venerable edifice.— 
This abbey was founded in 1128, by 
St David, king of Scotland, for an or- 
der of monks called ‘Tyronenses, who 
were transported hither trom Rox- 
burgh, where they bad been settled 
two years pefore. It was dedicated 
to St Mary and John the Evangelist. 
1t was liberally endowed, and enjoyed 
very great privileges. It 1s built in 
the Saxon style. ‘There are still re- 
taining the southern and western tow- 
‘ty which stood at the intersection. of 
the transverse parts of the building, 
anda part of the seuth wall of the 


nave, in which there is an arch which 
communicated between the cloister 
and the body of the church. Smalt 
fragments of pillars, antique stones, 
&c. evidently belonging to this edi- 
fice, have been found scattered, often 
at considerable distances from it. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural Hiss 
sory. 


INCE the snow 
1810. Feb.1—8.§ 
weather has been genial and pleasant. 
‘The crocus is coming into flower: 
the flowers of the white colt’s-foot 
(Tussilago alba) are expanded : the 
hazel-tree has shewn its catkins; and 
hepaticas are flowering. 

—.10. The skylark has begun his 
morning song. 

—. 11. The wind suddenly shifted 
into the east, and the mercury in the 
barometer soon feil a whole inch.— 
This was followed by a great deal of 
snow on the 13th, and by intense 
frost for several following days. 

—. 14. Late in the evening the 
mercury in the thermometer was at 
16° ; lower than it has been since the 
remarkable cold in January 1809. 

17. A gradual thaw commenced. 

24. During the past wees the snow 

and 
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and ice have disappeared ; and the 
weather has now become favourable to 
the operations of the husbandman and 
the horticulturist. ‘he skvlark,throstle, 
and other song-birds, which during 
the late snow-storm citirely suspend- 
ed their carols, have now resumed 
them with increased vigour. 

It isa fact perhaps worthy of re- 
cording, that the Stapelia granditlora, 
which flowered in the dry-stove of the 
Botanic Garden here, late in the au- 
tumn, has completely ripened its seeds. 
Some other species of Stapelia produce 
their pods readily; but we have not 
before heard of S. grandiflora doing 


So. 


Feb. 1810. N. 


Preface to the Second Volume of Mr 
Chadmers’s CALEDONIA, 


{See Scottish Literary Intelligence.) 


it is wise to observe occurrents, and let 
nothing rematkable escape us; the su- 
pinity of elder davs hath lett so much 
in silence ; or time hath so martyred 
the records ; that the most industrious 
heads find it no easy work, to erect a 
new Brirannia, Sir Brown, 


ie prosecution of my plan, for remo- 
ving the difficulties, settling the dis- 
putes, and clearing the obscurities of 
the history, and antiquities, of Scot- 
land, I now presume, to lay before the 
Public the second volume of my Cale- 
uonia, 
For effecting those several objects, 
In my frst voiume, | treated of the 
more ancient history of Scotland, in 
four Books ; the first, containing the 
Roman fieriod, and ending with 446 
A.D.; the second, comprehending the 
Pictish period, and closing with $43 
A.D. the third, treating of the Scotish 
affairs, and finishing in 1007 A.D. 3 
and he fuurth book, discussing the co- 
Jonization, and history, of the Sceto- 
Saxon people, and co cluding with 
iSU7 a.p.: The four books thus as- 


Preface to the Second Vol. 


of Chalmers’s Caledonia. 


certaining, in ample detail, the ancrent 
history of North-Britain. 

But, though many novel views were 
given, and a thousand uncertamiies 
were ascertained, that volume has not 
been formally controverted. Every 
intelligent person has acquiesced, in its 
moral certainties, however new, and un- 
expected, except Doctor Jamieson a- 
lone, who has attempted to controvert 
them, in his Prefatory Dissertation on 
the Scotish language: Yet, he, who 
reasons against facts, shews little discre- 
tion, as a logician ; and he, who pre- 
tends to out-argue demonstration, only 
evinces that, as a lexicographer, he 
loves theory better than truth. I shall 
not, however, make, in this place, any 
reply : ‘There will be found, in the 
subsequent volume, a thousand facis, 
which contradict his etymological spe- 
culations, on the Scotish language, 
which never existed, in a separate State, 
from the old English; as had been pre- 
viously proved, by argument, and fact, 
in the Prefatory Disquisitions to my 
edition of Sir David Lyndsay’s Poems. 

From the ancient annals of Scotland, 
this second volume proceeds, after some 
introductory intimations, to give its 
topographical history, in a sequence of 
shires ; beginning with the most south- 
etn, and proceeding to the northern, 
in a regular consecution. ‘The locali- 
ties of each shire will be submitted to 


the public, in eight sections: The Ist 


will treat of its name ; the 2d of its si 
tuation and extent ; the 3d of its natu- 
ral obj cts; the 4th of its antiquities 
the Sth of its establishment, as a shire ; 
the 6th of its cévd/ history ; the 7th of 
its agriculture, manufactures, and trade 
and the Sth of its ecclestasticad history + 
‘Thus, under those several heads, will 
be found, I trust,in this volume, mucb 
that is new, and something that is in- 
teresting, from the various sources 0 
authentic documents, and the intelli- 
gent Correspondence of the parochial 
ministers ; which are now laid before 
the judicious eyes of the inquisitive 
reader, Such a reader will 
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the frequent quotation of the Parlia- 
mentary Record. ‘This is merely the 
copy which was printed, by William 
Robertson, the late under-keeper of 
the Regi:ter-house, and cancelled by 
the Recoid Commissioners, who disap- 
proved both of its plan, and execution : 
Yet, unseemly, and unsatisfactory, as 
this printed copy is, I have found it 
of the greatest importance to histori- 
cal research: It clears many an ob- 
scurity 5 it confutes a thousand calum- 
nies; and it ascertains a million of 
truths: It is this Record, which exhi- 
bits the common people, in a light, 
that does them high honour ; in la- 
menting the assassination of James III., 
and crying out for justice on the trai- 
tors. 

In the subsequent volumes, till fol- 
low the topographical history of the 
south-western, the eastern, and north- 
ern shires, in convenient season ; 2s the 
materials are provided, the details are 
formed, and the composition is easy to 
the pen of diligence. 

In the subsequent pages, the year 
1747 is assigned, as the epoch of the 
Engineer’s Survey of Scotland: The 
design was certainly then conceived, 
by the Duke of Cumberland ; and 
adopted by the Board of Ordnance® : 
But, it was not actually begun, 
ull the first week of June 1748, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Watson +. The 
Honourable John Elphinsten, who 


* See p. 61, in the following volume. 

t We may clearly ascertain the true 
trom that officer's letter to 
the engineer Skinner, dated the th 
June 1748, from) Edinburgh 
as am obliged, this week, to 
the surveying scheme, which 
Amongst friends) has given me infi- 
pain, have ordered Lieutenant 
Stewart, to acquaint you when Gene- 
; ral Rland will be at Fort Augustus.” 
Lhe la e General Skinner's MS. Letter 
Book, in my library, From it, he ap- 
bears to have been appointed the direc. 
tor of cugineers, for Scotland, in De- 


cember 2746, The original object of 
thet § 


uivey more distinctly appears, in 


85 
is mentioned, in p. 61, as the pub- 
lisher of a map of Scotland, was a 
practitioner enginecr, under the engi- 
neer for Scotland, 17:48 5 and died, at 
Kilcroigh, in April 1753 *.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Watson, the quarter- 
master, meanwhile, made the survey 
of North-Britain. ‘To the anecdotes 
of General Roy, in p. 64, may be ad- 
ded that, in 1757, he went upen the 
expedition to Rochfort ; and, in Janu- 
ary 1758, was examined, at the court- 
martial on Sir John Mordaunt ; and 
being the only engineer, with the 
rank of lieutenant in the army, on the 
expedition, gave it, as his opinion, that 
an entrenchment, [round Rochfort, } 
not assailable, without being laid open 
by cannon, might have been thrown 
up, in two, or three days; and 
that, in the same time, a covered 
way, glacis, and even an advanced 
ditch, might have been soon made +. 
To what is said of General Deb- 
bieg, in p. 62, may be added that, 
in June 1757, when the rank of the 
whole engineers was settled, he appear- 
ed as a sub-engineer, with the rank of 
lieutenant in the army f. 

In 


a dispatch from Charies Bush, the se- 
cretary of the Board af Ordnance, to the 
same engineer, dated the 7th of une 
1748: number of engineers, and 
* others, intended to have been em- 
“ployed, under Lieutenant - Colonel 
Watson, in surveving the Argblands, 
“ south of the chain, being reduced ; and 
Messrs. William Floyer, and Jasper 
** Laforey, who were ordered to Fdin- 
“burgh, on that service, being thereby 
disappointed,” &c. Gen. Skinner's 
Letter Book. It appears, -also, trom 
this engineer's informacion to the Board 
of Ordnance, that the Murray frith, be- 
tween Ardersecr, Inverness, and Cro- 
marty, was surveyed, by Pnomas Wal- 
ker, a sub-engincer, in 1749. The en- 
gineer Skinner was the builder of Fort 
George, which was founded, in 1748: 
And, he continued the director of the en- 
gineers in Scotiand, tll the year 1757. 
* Scots Mag. 17°72, p. 206. 
Ib. 1958, p. 22—3. 
t Ib. 1757, pe 3376 
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_ In the subsequent volume, p. 601, 
it required much enquiry, and some 
calculation, to ascertain, that the mas- 
sacre of James III.’s menials, at Law- 
der bridge, happened, in July 1482: 
But from a short Chronicle of James 
Gray, who compiled it, soon after that 
alrocious event, the real date clearly 
appears to have been the 15th of July 
1432 ¢. In the latest of the Scotish’ 
historians, we may see, how uncertain 
is still the true date of the death of 
Margaret, the virtuous queen of James 


IIL, jj: But, the same Chronicle 


shews, that she died, at Stirling, in 
1486 §. It is, only, by collecting, 
and arranging such documents, that 
the real history of North Britain can 
be cultivated, as a science. 

In the literature of England, there 
is a well-known book, under the ap- 
propriate name of Liber Regis ; con- 
taining the value, and advowsons, of 
all the ecclesiastical livings: But, in 
Scotland, they have no such docu- 
ment of useful information: There 
will be found, however, in the topo- 
graphical history, of the subsequent. 
volume, a Tabular State-of the sever- 
al parishes, in each shire, which may 
be deemed the Liber Regis of North- 
Britain. 

Of matters illustrative, or ornamen- 
tal, there will not be found much, in 
this volume. There is, indeed, a Ta- 
bular statement, which contains the fio~ 
litical anatomy of every shire, in Scot- 
land, on a broadside. There was in- © 


tended to be prefixed tothis volume a 


new map of Scotland ; in which the 
boundaries of shires are more elabora- 
ted, than they formerly were ; the li-. 
nuts of districts are better ascertained ; 
the location of the churches are more 
discriminated, and the names, and pla- 
ces, are more appropriated to the his- 
tory: But, the infirmities of the en- 
graver have made it necessary to post- 


t MS. 12°. James Gray, Advocates’ 
Library. 


Pink. Bist. i. 423-4. 
§ Gray's MS. 


pone this map, till the appearance of 
the following volumes.» 

In the investigation of truth, I have 
not been discouraged by any difhicul- 
ty; and Ihave not declined any la- 
bour ; I have sought new documents ; 
and | have tried, in my narration, to 
be neither too » hor too mi- 
nute *. I will beg leave to conclude 
this Preface, with Catew’s Prosopioficia 
to his Survey of Cornwall: 

“ [ crave not courteous ayd, of friends, 

** To blaze my praise im verse ; 


“ Nor, prowd to vatint mine author's 
names, 

“Tn catalogue rehearse 
“ Lof no willing wrong complaine, 

Which force, orstealth, bath wrought; 
“ No fruit, I promise, from fhe tree, 

“ That forth this é/o0¢b ¢ hath brought. 
“ IT curry not, with smoothing termes, 

“ Ne yet rude threats I blast: 
I secke no patton for my faults; 

I plead no needlesse haste.” 


t 


Memoirs of the ProGREss of Manv- 
FACTURES, CHEMISTRY, SCIENCE, 
and the FINE ARTs. — 


HE skeleton of the Mammoth 
found in the ice, at the mouth of 
the river Lena, in Siberia, which has 
been for some time publicly. exhibited 


at Moscow, is said to be intended for — 


the Museum of the Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, at Petersburg. Profes- 
sor Tilesius has made forty drawings 
of the skeleton, and its various parts,. 
which he means to publish in folio, 
with observations. On some points 
he differs from Cuvier. a. 


* In p. 268, note (p), James Otter- 
burn is misprinted for Yobn, which mis- 
take mars the argument.. There may 


be other misprints, which cannot easily » 


be prevented, in so long a work, what- 
ever care may do. An Index, for this 
volume, wes prepared: But, upon cor- . 
sideration, it was conceived, that a gene- 
ral Index, for the whole work, would be 
more cummodivus, tothe studious reader. 

+ A Cornish word, signifying the 
year; the spring; or rather the fruits of 
the year; or budding of trees. 
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Being connected-with a tunnel, which 


\| | 


} 
} 


= 


- is led into the external air. 


At the under part of the external 


-dome, and around its circumference, 


are apertures, one of which is repre- 


sented at a. Into these apertures the 
‘air enters; it rises in the space be- 
tween the outer and inner domes ; and 

- being heated in its ascent, escapes 
. Warm at the upper part or neck 


of the dome, which is terminated by 
an opening, of the form represented 
in the figure, or of any other ornament- 


al form. Ora tube may be adapted 


to this neck, and the heated air, if this 
is required, conveyed to a distance. 


‘The opening at the Fire-Place is 


closed by a double door, represented 
in the figure, and the sides are closed 
by plates of iron, so that none of the 


- ‘smoke, orthe air which has been in’ 


contact with the fuel, can escape arid 


» mingle with the current of pure air 


that ‘rises between the two doines. In 


the Pedestal is a sliding box, which 


=== =serves as an Ash-Pit ; and in the front 


A New Stove has just been ine 
vented, which possesses many advan- 
tages over those at present in use, as 
will appear from the following descrip- 
tion, 

The external appearance of it is re- 
presented in the above Figure.—It 
consists of two domes, one placed o- 
ver the other, and distant from it, in 
every part, from two to three inches. 
The outer dome, resting on the pedes- 
tal, is represented by the outline of 
the figure ; the inner dome is represen- 
ted by the dotted line. Within this 
inner dome, and at the bottom of it,. 
18a Grate on’ which the fuel burns, | 

Uhe flame, the air supporting the com- 
bustion, and the smoke, circulate with-. 
in this inner dome, so as to heat it as - 
equally as possible ; and the smoke and - 
Current of air pass off by a tube be-- 
hind, (which, from the figure being 
4 tront view, cannot be represented, ) 
us tube passing into a chimney, or 


of this, Registers, marked 4, to regu- 
late the admission of air to the bur- 
ning fuel, and of course regulate the 
combustion. | 

This is the general structure of the 
Stove, which admits, however, of se- 


- veral variations, to adapt it to particu- 


lar purposes, which it is not necessaty 
to specify. ; 

The advantages of this Stove over 
Stoves on the common construction, 
are, that it is free from any unpleasant 


smell ; that it does not vitiate the air; | 


that it diffuses the heat more equally; 
and therefore to ‘greater advantage 5 
and that, where it is required, it can 
be made to produce ventilation as well 
as warmth. 
1. The unpleasant smell, and suffo- 
cating sensation produced by common 
Stoves arise from the following cause. 
The Stove, whatever may be its form, 
is, from its situation, liable to be more 
or less covered with dust. Whenever 
the fire is kindled within it, waa 
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sides of the Stove are raised nearly to 
a red heat, this dust 1s scorched or 
half burnt, and produces the unplea- 
sant smell and the suffocating feeling. 
Should even the Stove, by uncommon 
care, be kept perfectly clean, sull the 
particles of dust floating in the atmos- 
phere are liable to be scorched by it 
ina similarmanner, and produce, to a 
certain extent, the same effects. ‘This 
inconvenience is compictely remedied 
in the present stove. The outer dome 
Serves as a covering to the inner one, 
to prevent dust from sesting upon it, 
and the former can never be heated to 
that extent to scorch any dust which 
may be incontact withit. ‘The rapid 
current of air rising beiween the two 
Gomes whenever the fire ts kindled, 
will remove too any dust that might 
lie on the inner dome. ‘The rapidiiy 
of this current also prevents any /ar- 
ticles of dust diflused through the air 
from resting on the dome so as to be 
scorched; and, what is the most im- 
portant effect, this current of air, con- 
stantly renewed, prevents the inner 
dome from being over heated, and 
thus prevents the possibility of this 
scorching taking place. It has been 
suposed, that the smell, from common 
Stoves arises, in part at least, also 
from the metal itself highly heated : 
and if this be the case, the same ad- 
vantage will still be derived in the 
present Stove from the current of air 
obviating this effect. The fact accer- 
dingly is, that in this Stove, if it be 
inanaged with common care, no such 
smell is produced,—a circumstance 
which at once gives it a superiority o- 
ver every other stove. 

2. By the action of a Stove raised 
to a red heat, as common Stoves al- 
most always are to produce sufficient 
warmth, the air must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be vitiated, from the causes men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph.— 
In the present Stove, as the operation 


of these is obviated, this deterioration 
of the air is avoided. 

3, In common Stoves, the heat is 
always very unequally diffused. lis 
sides are raised to a red heat, or neat 
it; and in the immediate neighbour 
hood of the Stove, the warmth 1s un- 
pleasant, or impressive, while at a dis- 
tance it is little felt. In the present 
Stove the heat, being diffused princi- 
pally by the current of heated air, is 
equally spread. The outer dome is 
never so much heated as to feel un- 
pleasant ; and at the most distant part 
of the apartment in which the Stove is 
placed, heat is distributed, by the free 
and rapid diffusion and intermixture 
of the warm air. ‘The heat, too, is 
thus not only more equally communi- 
cated, but it is distributed to advan- 
tage, while in common Stoves much 
of it is lost, by being accumulated 
in the neighbourhood of the Stove, 
and producing inconvenience rather 
than any benefit. 

Lastly, this Stove may be easily 
made to produce ventilation as well 
as warmth, in situations where this 1s 
required. To effect this, all thatis 
necessary is to inclose the apertures at 
the bettom of the external dome with- 
in a circular tube, with which a tube 
from the external atmosphere is con- 
nected. A constant current of fresh 
air will thus be brought in, and, 1 
sing through the space between the 
two domes, will be discharged warm 
and perfectly pure. In Stoves on the 
common construction, it is impossible 
to procure this advantage ; and there 
is even always the temptation to dim 
nish ventilation, in order to procure 
warmth. In every situation where 
there is not a very"free supply of air, tt 
is recommended to bring in the fresh 
air, in the manner above described, 
as the same air, when repeatedly 
heated, must prove unpleasant and 19 
jurious, 
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A Tour from ARBROATH to Mons 
TROSE, principally with a View to 
its remote Antiquities. 

(Continued frow p. 11.) 


| Dickmontlaw, and re- 
turning to the turnpike road, the 
mext object which merits attention is 
the estate of Murroes, formerly Muir 
House, now Parkhill, trom a barren 
heath, lately converted into fertile 
fields by the spirited exertions of its 
former and present proprietor. 

On your right is the estate of Ethie, 
concerning which 1 shall speak in its 
proper place, after having conducted 
you forward in the present line of 
road to Lunan water. 

About five miles from Arbroath, 
you reach Ba/namoon’s Mires, a mo- 
1ass of considerable extent, now drain- 
ed and under cultivation. From this 
morass the stream/et Killer takes its 
rise, which, at its influx into the Ger- 
man ocean, receives the adjection of 
Jnver, and gives name to the extensive 
parish of Jnverki/lor. 

A foolish tradition respecting this 
mire is commonly told, viz. that the 
Laird of Balnamoon, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Breehin, coming to pay 
a visit to the proprietor of Ethic, 
faired (entangled) his horse in this 
mire, and that hence it took its-name. 
lt is needless to comment on the ab. 
surdily of this tradition, for Ba/na- 
moon, 1.€. Balna Moin, i.e. the House 
of the Afoss, clearly pomts it out as an 
ancient Jaustness, or place of strength, 
A peninsulated rock,an island ina lake 
Or Morass, an imaccessible hill, &c. 
were the favourite and secure residen- 
“es of our warlike ancestors. The 
Moss Troopers on the borders of Scot- 
land, so called from their sheltering 
themselves in mosses, were a set of 
desperadoes, too well known to need 
any description in this place. Tho’ 
Heither tradition nor any remaining 
vestige now points out where this 

Ouse stood, still the name leaves no 
doubt remaining as to the certainty of 
guondam existence, 

Feb. 1810, 


Immediately to your left is Brien 
tows. anciently Bal Brien. An an- 
tiquity was within these two years dis- 
covered on this farm, which had for 
time immemorial been consigned to 
oblivion. <A ‘umu/us, of an elliptical 
form, was cleared off in order to take 
itinto the adjoining field, when it was 
discovered that it was a burying place. 
‘This was the more unexpected, as uni- 
form tradition pointed out this ¢amu- 
/us ‘as a heap of rubbish, accumulated 
in searching for a free stone quarry, 
and an~adjoining excavation seemed 
to confirm the tradition. 

It was probably the oval or irre- 
gular shape which made it be mista- 
ken for quarry rubbish: the work- 
men, however, were not long in find- 
ing their mistake, for they had pro- 
ceeded but a short way, when they dis- 
covered three inverted urns, placed on 
ilat stones, full of burnt human bones. 
The urns were capable of holding 
about six Scots pinis each, were made 
of clay, and had been indurated by 
fire. Within one of these urns was a 
small one of clay, but not indurated 
by fire, containing a few oblong beads 
made of a black substance, and a few 
circular silver beads, of small dimen- 
sions and rude workmanship. ‘The 
urns had no inscription or emblemati- 
cal device. 

That part of the tumulus which 
covered these urns was composed ot 
loose earth, mixed with free stone, and 
had been dug from the above-mention- 
ed excavation; but this being cleared 
away, left a complete circle composed 
of totally different materials: it now 
became evident, that this ¢umu/us was 
the work of two different periods, if 
not of two different nations, and that 
a later addition to it had marred its 
original czreularity. 

The remaining circle was literally 
a Gaelic sepulchral cairn. A very 
thin scurf of earth covered the cairn, 
which had not been intentionally sz- 
perimposed, like the other part con- 
taining the urns, but was the mere ef- 
fect of vegetation,  Dhis circular 
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cairn was composed of whi in stones, 

collected from the surface o! the 
ground, and not a vestive of {ree stone 
was to be found in the whole mass.— 
In the centre of this cairn was found 
a Kist? Vaen (stone collin) of the 
rudest workmanship. consisted of 
six ilat cofdu stones, viz. a bottom, a 
cover, two sides, and two ends. It 
was exacily five fect long, and two 
wide, and ‘contained nothing but a 
kind of fat mouldering earth. 

‘The stone coffin and circular cairn 
seem clearly to point out this tumu- 
lus as a Gaelic sepulchre. On the 
other hand, the urns seem to intimate, 
that the Romans had made an addi 
tion to the Jumu/us, and buried some 
of their dead there, during their stay 
in Angus, under Asrics da, or his suc- 
cessor, If this hy pothesis i is not well 
founded, I am totally at a loss to ac- 
count rie the contradictory phenomena 
of this tumulus. 

Immediately to the west of Brienton 
lies Balmutllie Mill. Balmuillic, ice. 
Bal MMuillin, Viterally signifies the 


House of the Mz//, or rather the Mill 


‘Town. How long this mill has ex- 
isted may be dificult to determine, 
but we are well authorised to pro- 
nounce it of great antiquity. As it 
still retains its Gaelic name, it must 
have been a mill before the Gue/i- 
ceased to be the colloquial language 
of Angus. 

The next object deserving atten- 
tion is the Kirktown of Inverkillor, 
aud that solely on account of the 
name. I have before mentioned that 
the streamfet Killor, at its entrance 
into the German ocean, takes the 
name of Javerkidlor, and as given 
name to parish, Lnverkillor or 
Jivergilior (tor C and G are nile 
by the Gas/, neither 
have they the letter / A, but supply its 
ace by pronounce cing C hard,) 
i. ¢ Inver Gilor, i.e. the entrance 
of the Cher Water into the Sza, am 
more brietly, the Afouth of the Clear 
Water, Nor need we at all be sur- 
prised if ancient names do not always 


correspond to the modern situation of 
things. When this corner was over- 
erown with Aeath and furze, of which 
there are at the present day evident 
traces, this marsh and streamlet were 
no doubt the gayest and most ghitter- 
ing objects amidst the contiguoss 
scene, though the hand of art and 
cultivation has now softened, or per- 
haps totally reversed the contrast.—- 
Lochor, i. e. the Clear Loch, Gallo- 
way, though i its waters are as black as 
pitch, still deserves the name, for It is 
the gayest object in the surrounding 
Groufe. Sometimes, however, our 
ancestors, without adverting to the 
surrounding scenery, denominated wa- 
ters merely from their colour. ‘hus, 
about five miles beyond Stonehaven, 
we have Gillie Brand, i. e. Gi 
Branch, i.e. the Black Water. 

Having passed Inverkillor, we ar- 
rive at Lunan Water. Lunar, 1. 
Lonan, is the diminutive of Lon, 1. € 
a marsh: Zunan therefore signifies the 
little marsh. It takes its name atits 
very rise in the neighbourhood or 
Resiennot. ‘Vhe epithet Lunan, 
the little marsh, (tho? it has also given 
name to the river,) appears to have 
been originally intended mercly to 
distinguish the marsh whence the 
river issues, from some neighbouring 
or contiguous marsh of more extensive 
dimensions, Lunan, at its entrance 
into the German ocean, takes the 
name of Jnver/unan. 

Tth Dec. Mito. 
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To the Editor. 

SIR, 
\ the most eager expecta 

tions, I took up Lord Valen- 
tta’s travels, in hopes of finding some 
interesting informatl 110N respec cling 
countries with which we are so little 
acquainted: how great was my dis- 
appoitment, when I found his Lord- 
ship, instead of travelling with his 


eves about him, carried fast 2 asleep int 
hus 


| 
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his palanquin, from one extremity of 


India to the other, and attended by 
his Soontaburdars, his Rigmutgars, 
and his Hircarrahs, togeth.. with all 
the apparatus of lazy magnificence. 
On tinding this to be the case, I 
felt the strongest inclination possible 
to accompany his Lordship in his— 
nap. Nothing could have deprived 
me of this indulgence, but the frequent 
introductions to Indian nabobs, and 
the minute and Interesting particu- 
larity with which his Lordship re- 
cords the number of shawls, &c. 
which were given and received on 
these important occast 1s. This is a 
never-ending source of entertainment, 
end cannot iail to be highly gratify. 
ing to the lovers of etiquette, aud the 
admirers of state fermaliiy ; and even 
they who are most insensible to such 
charms, will readily pronounce his 
Lordship to be eminently qualified to 
act as master ef ceremonies at the di- 
van of an Eastern satrap. I am sorry 
to attend his Lordship from theee 
scenes of pomp and luxury, in which 
he is so well qualified to shine, to the 
rude shores of Abyssinia, where he 
endeavours to establish his fame, by 
attacking the reputation ef another. 
He wished to have the credit of a 
trip to Abyssinia, but wisely declined 
the danger attending such an enter- 
prise. He therefore dispatched Mr 
Salt, one of his attendants, who, tu- 
tored by his Lordship, immediately 
commences his attack upon Brace, 
whom he continues to persecute with 
ihe most persevering, tho’ impotent 
malignity. Let us examine a little in- 


to the justice of their united strictures. 


In the first place, Lord Valentia is 
very severe on Bruce, for what he 
calls his exaggerated account of the 
dangers which he encountered at 
Massowah, and at last comes to this 
rational conclusion, that Bruce wish- 
ed to deter others from following his 
Steps, lest they should detect his false- 
hoods, As to the difficulty of pene- 


‘rating into Abyssinia, there never has 


been but one opinion, When Browne 
was in Egypt, he learned that an 
English gentleman had attempted it 
by the way of Massowah, who had 
been treated with the utmost indig- 
nity, and at last murdered, us was ge- 
nerally supposed, as he had never 
more been heard of. At that time, 
tliere had been no communication be- 
tween Egypt and Abyssinia for nine 
years ; several priests of the frcpa- 
genda had been nvardered in attempt- 
ing the journey, and one who had pe- 
netrated as far as the Sennaar, under 
the character of a physician, had at 
last been assassinated between that 
place and Teawa. Besides, Bruce’s 
account of the dangers to which he 
was exposed at Massowah, is com- 
pletely contirmed by the route which 
he preferred on his return. He never 
would have choven to retutn through 
an immense burning and pathless de- 
sert, had he thought that he could 
trust himself safely at Massowah.— 
But how, it may be asked, did Lord 
Velentia’s suite find it se easy to pe- 
netrate by this route? In the first 
place, the present Nayib is a very 
different man from him whom Bruce 
had to deal with; he is the grandson, 
I believe, of Bruce’s friend, and is al- 
lowed to be a man of a mild and 
peaceable disposition : and, in the se- 
cond place, an armed vessel was lying 
in sight, threatening to blow the 
town about his ears, 1f any violence 
was ofiered to Mr Salt and his party. 
Yet, notwithstanding all these ad- 
vantages, ict us attend to Mr Salt’s 
account, and I am mistaken if we 
find a journey to Abyssinia, by the 
way of Massowah, to be very invit- 
ing. He was repeatedly cheated and 
insulted ; every possible obstacle was 
thrown in his way, and even after he 
had commenced his journey, he was 
frequently in danger of his life, from 
the ferocity and licentiousness of the 
persons who were appointed to attend 
him. 
Mr Salt seems to have had prere 
ar 
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lar directions to mark every circum- 
stance that could tend to bring discre- 
dit on the testimnny of Bruce: let us 
see how he succeeds. He takes an 
early opportunity of manifesting his 
hostility. When the party had reach- 
ed Hamhammou, they were stopt by 
a violent storm. Mr Salt remarks, 
that Bruce was also exposed to a 
storm in the same place, * which, 
however, he describes,” says he, 
“ with some exaggeration.” Now, 
how in the name of wonder could Mr 
Salt know that Bruce’s description of 
the storm was exagcerated ? Was it 
the identical storm which Bruce de- 
scribes, that Mr Salt witnessed ? or did 
the spirit of the storm appear to him to 
complain to him of misrepresentation ? 
dt is only by admitting one or orher 
of these suppositions that this travel- 
ler can be freed from the charge of 
illiberal petulance. In fact, every 
step that he takes confirms the mz 
mute accuracy of Bruce. When he 
arrives at ‘Tubho, he is forced to say 
** Brace has well described this place.” 
Bruce says, that between Shillokeeb 
and Hamhammou, he first observed 
the dung of elephants. It is curious 
enough, that when Mr Salt comes to 


the same place, he makes the very 


same observation. Bruce, however, 
is by far the most accurate Cofrolo- 
gist of the two; for he informs us, 
that the dung which he observed was 
filled with the indigested branches of 
trees, which gives us some insight in- 
to the habits of the elephant ; but Mr 
Salt passes on, satisfied with barely 
introducing his readers to this elegant 
phenomenon. He passes the tribe of 
the tiazorta, whose residence he ad- 
mits to be admirably described by 
Bruce, and at last reaches the famous 
mountain of Taranta, when he com- 
mences his grand attack. Bruce was 
part of two days in passing this moun- 
tain: Mr Salt and his party cleared 
the principal pass, I believe, in about 
three or four hours, for I am writing 
from memory; and he says it is im- 


possible to reconcile this with Bruce's 
account, unless we suppose the road 
to be greatly mended. But had he 
not eyes in his head to see that it 
had been greatly mended. Bruce de- 
scribes it as so completely cut up by 
the torrents, and filled with fragments 
which had fallen from the neighbour- 
ing rocks, that it was scarcely pos- 
sible to scramble over them. Mr 
Salt found no such impediments, and 
therefore the natural conclusion is, 
that the road had been much in- 
proved. By way of sneering at the 
difhculty which Bruce had im carry- 
ing up his quadrant, he tells, that his 
principal box, containing all the dol- 
lars, and many other valuable articles, 
was carried up the steep without ditli- 
culty by a boy of thirteen years of 
age! In truth, they must have beep 
scantily supplied with dollars, when 
they were so easily carried. I should 
like to know the size of this frin- 
cipal box; 1 suppose it must have 


been such as a man might carry in his’ 


greatcoat pocket: indeed Mr Salt 
confesses afterwards, that they were 
lamentably deficient in dollars ; it was 
very inconsistent, therefore, to make 
any great account of their weight on 
this occasion. But what a paltry ob- 
ject is this box when put in compari 
son with Bruce’s quadrant, which 
eight men were usually employed to 
carry ! a number which Lord Valen- 
tia found sufficient to carry bis pre- 
cious person over the gauts of India! 
Bruce mentions particularly the prin- 
cipal cause of his delay: the asses 
were unable to travel up the steep 
and rugged path with the burdens, 
and therefore the party was obliged 
to. carry them with their own hands. 
The animals perceiving themselves at 
liberty, and finding it much easier to 
descend than to climb the mountain, 


immediately took to their heels, and. 


never stopt till they had reached the 
encampment of the Hazorta. Ths 
caused a general halt, and obliged 
them to take up their residence in the 

middle 
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middie of the mountain till the asses 
were recovered. I will venture to af- 
firm, that nothing but the strongest 
propensity to unfairness could have 
made Mr Salt blind to these circum- 
stances, and induced him to throw 
out unfounded insinuations against the 
mest meritorious of modern travellers. 
Mr Salt makes another sneer at 
Bruce, when he says, ‘¢ we passed on 
without observing ‘Tragledytical caves, 
ot being disturbed by hyenas.”— 
What a pity that travellers have 
not better memories, or a little more 
foresight! he had said only a few 
pages before, “ we passed a cave in- 
habited by a family of the natives ;” 
and he tells us aiterwards, that the 
usual mode of building is to chuse a 
projecting rock, and atter raising two 
side walls, to lay on a roof, level with 
the rock above, which gives the 
houses all the appearance of caves: 
many of their churches also he con- 
fesses to be more than half caves, the 
greater part of them being cut out of 
the solidrock. And as to the hyenas, 
they had not proceeded far, till they 
were all kept awake by the barking 
of the dogs, on account of the near 
approach of these ravenous animals. 
Bruce describes admirably the appear- 
ance of ‘Taranta, covered on the sides 
with the Kolquall, and on the top 
with the berry bearing cedar: Mr 
Salt confirms this account in every 
Particular, but falls infinitely short of 
the eraphic stile of his predecessor. 
Mr Salt makes the most direct at- 
tack upon Bruce for his description 
of the ruins of Axum. Now I grant, 
that this is the most elaborate part of 
Sali’s work, and the most deficient of 
Bruce’s. It is evident that the for- 
mer has bestowed he most time and 
attention on these ruins; still, how- 
ever, I see no reason for impeaching 
either the veracity or the accuracy of 
the latter. Mr Salt says that we can 
orm no conception of the obelisk 
from Bruce's drawing. Upon this, I 
turned to compare the two plates, and 


found them executed in a very diffe- 
rent siile, but substantially the same. 
‘The difference consisis in this, that 
Bruce, as he expressly tells us, does 
not give a drawing, but merely an 
elevation of the obelisk, and a servile 
cepy of the figures on one side ; these, 
as far as they go, correspond with Mr 
Salt’s; but Bruce carries them no far- 
ther than the middle of the obelisk, 
leaving the upper part blank, whilst 
Mr Salt carries them to the top. Mr 
Salt contradicts both Poncet and 
Bruce, with regard to the inscription 
on the pedestal of the king’s seat at 
Axura ; he denies that any such is to 
be found. It was so extremely de- 
faced in Bruce’s time, that he could 
only give a conjectural emendation 
of it, and may now, perhaps, be en- 
tirely effaced, or the stone may be re- 
moved : this is the more probable sup- 
position; for Bruce says expressly, 
that it was freestone, and Mr Salt 
denies that there is now any stone of 
that description to be found there. 

I am the more surprised that Mr 
Salt should have questioned the accu- 
racy of Bruce’s drawings in this in- 
stance, since he unequivocally acknow- 
ledges their excellence on all other oc- 
casions.s He mentions the Abou 
Gumba, the Ashkoko, the black eagle, 
the Wanza tree, &c. &c. as drawn 
by Bruce, to be extremely correct. 

Let us now attend Mr Salt to 2 
Brind feast, which excited the won- 
der and incredulity of the public so 
much, on the publication of Bruce’s 
book. He denies expressly that the 
flesh is eaten whilst the animal is a- 
live, and yet both he and Capt. Rud- 
land who accompanied him, declare 
expressly, that the flesh quivered ail 
the time they were eating it. Bruce 
says, that it was not fashionable for 
people of distinction to feed them- 
selves ; this Mr Salt denies: but Capt, 
Rudland, who kept a separate journal 
whilst Mr Salt was absent at Axum, 
says expressly that they fed one ano- 
ther, as boys do magptes in 
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and that the Ras, by way of showing 
his attention, sometimes stuffed him ull 
he was like to burst. Mr Sait de- 
clares it as his opinion, that the lasci- 
vious scenes which isruce describes, 
as taking place at the Brind feasts, had 
no existence but in his own imagina- 
tion; and yet both he and Capt. Rud- 
land say expressly, that they often 
heard such conversation, and witnes- 
sed such scenes, even in the presence 
of the Ras and his ladies, as decency 
would not permit them to describe. — 
1 am sorry that Capt. Rudland has 
not favoured us with more of his ob- 
servations. He appears to be a man 
of enterprize, and to have possessed 
exactly such accomplishments as ren- 
dered Bruce such a favourite with the 
Abyssinians. He was very much 
pressed to remain ; and I think he has 
reason to be thaukful that he was not 
detained by force. 

Notwithstandivg Mr Salt’s inces- 
sant carping at Bruce, he confesses 
that his account of the transactions 
in Abyssinia, whilst he was there, is 
true in the minutest particular: and 
he says that he shall never forget the 
astonishment expressed by the natives 
at the knowledge he displayed of their 
history. ‘They looked upon him as a 
superior being when he exhibited 
Bruce’s drawings of Gondar. Mr 
Salt and his party never were at Gon- 
dar : and they were only about three 
months in the country altogether, 
All the persons whom Bruce mentions 
were well known; many of them 
were alive, and spoke of him with 
greatafiection. ‘They all agreed that 
he was a great favourite of the King, 
of the Iteghe, and of Avoro Est- 
her. Mr Salt omitted no opportuni- 
ty of enquiring about Bruce, though 
evidently with the worst intentions. — 
He met with the person who was sent 
to recover his baggage, when he was 
robbed in his first attempt to reach 
the sources of the Nile ; and also with 
en old chieftain who was Present at 


the hunting match at Teher-Kin, when 
Bruce was on his way to Sennaar,.— 
All the persons whom he conversed 
with respecting Bruce, agreed in say. 
ing that he had visited the sources of 
the Nile ; but that he never was go- 
vernor of Ras-el-Feel; and he men- 
tions particularly Hadje Hamed, his 
interpreter, and'who was well acquain- 
ted with Bruce, as giving him this in- 
formation. From these testimonies, 
Mr Salt thinks himself authorised to 
conclude that Bruce has told a direct 
falsehood. I must submit to the pub- 
lic, a specimen of Abyssinian evidence 
on this subject, and shall leave Law- 
yers and Logicians to draw the con- 
clusion: only premising, that Bruce 
tells us expressly that he never took 
possession of the government of Ras- 
el-Feel, in person, but administered 
it by deputy. “ At Suez, Merch 
“1793,” says Browne in his preface 
to his travels, * I met an Armenian 
“ merchant, who had formerly traded 
“ to Abyssinia, and seemed a man of 
“intelligence. He told me that he 
“was at Gondar when Bruce was 
“there ; and that Yalub was univer- 
“ sally talked of with praise. ‘This 
“ merchant narrated of his own accord 
“ the story of shooting a wax candle 
“ through seven shields ; but when I 
“ asked if Bruce had been at the .A- 
* byssinian source of the Nile, he af- 
“firmed that he never was there. 
“ He observed that Bruce had been af- 
“ pointed governor of Ras-el-Feel, a 
“ arovince where Arabic was spoken 

“ In Dar-Fur,” continues the same 
traveller, “ I met a Bergoo merchant 
** named /7adje Hamed, who had long 
“resided at Sennaar, and was 
“ Bruce’s party from Gondar to Sen- 
“naar. He said that Yakub had been 
“ highly favoured in the Abyssinian 
“‘ Court ; and lived splendidly. He 
“¢ was often observing the stars, &c. 
“ Both my informers agreed that he 
“ had been governor of Ras-el-feel, avd 
“both that he had never visited the 
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« Abyssinian sources of the the Nile.” 
If this evidence does not overturn that 
which Mr Salt collected in Abyssinia, 
i at least completely neutralizes it, 
and leaves the tesumony of Bruce un- 
impeached, which, 1 have no doubt, is 
completely true. Tt is not a little sin- 
gular that a /éadje Hamed should be 
mentioned by two diilerent travellers 
as giving such epposite accounts. — 
Can it be the same person? I think 
ihere is a strong probability that it 1s. 
Now surely Mr Salt must have been 
acquainted with Browne’s ‘Travels, 
especially as his patron cla'ms Browne 
as his friend and if so, was there ever 
any thing more unfair than the harsh 
conclusion which he draws, on this 
point, respecting Bruce’s veracity ? 

I have met with none who have ior- 
med a more correct estimate of Pruce’s 
character, than that accurate and pro- 


tuund scholar Dr Vincent ; and I bes. 


icave to contrast his opmion with the 
pitiful jealousy (for it is nothing else) 
ot his present assailants. ‘* We ought 
“not to be ungrateful to those who 
“explore the desert for our informa- 
“tion. Bruce may have offended 
“ from the warmth of his temper; he 
“may have been misled by aspiring 
“ to knowledge and science which he 
“had not sufficiently examined: but 
‘ his work throughout bears internal 
“ evidence of veracity, in all instances 
vhere he was not deceived himselr ; 
and his observations were the best 
; which a man furnished with such 
and struggling for hts 

fe, could obtain.” Periplus of E- 
Tyth, see p. 93. 

[have not noticed the fiftieth part 
that demands animadversion, in this 
nine guinea publication. I have not 
‘me to follow his Lordship farther at 
Present, but I earnesily recommend 

im to the Edinburgh Neviewers ; 
and it they fail todo their duty, I shal! 

c forced to take up the pen again to 
administer some farther castigation to 
this titled Somnambulist. 


J. 
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Continued from pr. 18. 

124. In the College, or Blackfriars’ 
Church-yard, Glasgow. 
Memoriae Sacrum 
THoMaeE Keri, 8S. J. P. 
quondam in schoia regia Aberdoniens', 
philosophiac professoris, 
nuper vero, in universitate Glasguens?, 
ab anno 1764 Usque ad annuin 1746, 
philvsopmiae Meralis proiessuis 
qui, 
in scientia mentis humanae, 
ut olim in philosophia natural 
illustris 111 Baconus Verulamuus, 
omnia instauravit, 
qui 
ingenil acumine, 
doctrinacque omnigena, 
summam morum gravitatem, 
simul atque comitatem adjunxit : 
obut 7° Oct. 1796, annos natus $6; 
culusque 
ossa cum cineribus 
Elizabethae Reid, conjugis carissimae. 
‘Lriumque fiuarum, 
morte prae matura abreptarum, 
sepulcho hic concita sunt 
monumentum 
poni jussit 
filia plissima waica superstes, 
Martha Carmichael. 


125. In Westminster Abbey. 


H.S. E. 

Isaacs Newron, Eques Auratus, 
Animi Vi prope divina 
Planetarum Miotus, Figuras, 

Cometarem Semitas, Oceanique Avstus, 
Sua Mathes facem pracferente, 
Primus demonstravit 
Radiornm Lucis Dissimilitudines, 
Colorum ive inde nascentium proprieta- 


tes, 
Quas Nemo antea vel suspicatus erat, 
pervestigavit. 


Naturae, Antiquitatis, Scriptura, 
Sedulus, sagax, fides Interpres, 
De: O. M. Mojestatem Philosophia 
@peruite 
Livangelii siwplicitatem Moribus 
empress af. 

Sabi gratulentur Portales, 
‘Talem tautumane extitisse, 
Hemant Genxeais Decus: 

Nat. xxv Dec. a. p. Obiit’ 
Marz. MDCCXXVI. 
1266 
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126. On the same, by Mr Pope. 


Isaacus NEWTOMIUS: 


Quem immortalem 
Testantur Tempus, Natura, Coclusm: 
Mortalem 

Hoc Marmor fatetur. 
ih. Nature and Nature’s Laws lay hid in 
Night: 
Gop said, Let Newton be! and all was 

Light. 


127. Another on the same. 


Under this sacred marble Newron lies, 
Whose genius compass’d earth, and sea, 
and skies, ‘ 

Coloui'’d the light, and saw the chain 
that bound 

Reluctant planets in their measur'd 
round: 

To every law of nature strictly just. 


dust. 


128. In Bristol Cathedral. * 


Sacred to the memory 
of 
Mrs Draper, 
in whom . 
genius and benevolence 
were united, 


129. In Waddesden Church, Buck- 
inghamshire. 
In youthful days in wars I shed my 

blood, 

Both for my king and for my country’s 
good ; 

In elder days my care was chief to be 

Soldier to him ‘who shed his blood for 
me ; 

Resting in hope, in peace awhile I lie; 

Farewell, good reader, never fear to die. 


130, In the College, or Blackfriars’ 
Church-yard, Glasgow. 


James Baillie, D. D, 
Professor of Divinity 
In the University of 
__« Glasgow, 
Died on the 28 April 1778, 
Aged ss years, 


% 


* Mrs Dra 


rw 
pe celebrated Eliza 


He died, and helps attraction with his» 


Epitaphs. 


131. On Shakespeare, in the chancel 
of the great church of Stratford 
upon Avon, Warwickshire. 

Judicio Pylium, Genio Socratem, Arte 

Maronem 


Terra tegit, Populus moeret, Olympus 
habet, 


Good friend, for Jesus sake forbear 
To dig the dust inclosed here ; 
Biest be the man that spares these 
stones ; 
And curst be he that moves my bones. 


132. In All-Saints church, Bristol. 


Thomas Colston, Esq. mayor and Al- 
derman of this City, died 16th Novein- 
ber 1597. 


Death is no death, now Thomas Col- 
ston lives, 
Who fourscore years hath lived to his 
praise ; 
A joyful life now Christ to him doth 
ive, 
Who wrong’d no wight, each man com- 
mends his ways, 
Death him commands to bid this world 
adieu, 
Thrice happy those who die to live a- 
new. 


133. On a poor honest man. 


*Tis not the tomb on marble polish’d 
high, 
The venal verse, or flattering titles nigh, 
The classic learning, o’er an impious 
stone 
Where Latin tells what English blush’d 
toown, 
Shall ave the guilty from the eyeo 
xod, 
Incline his balance, or avert his red: 
His hand can raise the crippled and the 
poor, 


Spread on the way or fainting at the 


door; 
And blast the villain, tho’ to altar fled, 


Who robb’d us, living ; and insults us, 
dead, 


134. On Skidmore, a pugilist of Bris 


tol. 


Skidmore the great a of renowas 

Dreaded by drui/ers in and out of Town 

From a much greater druifer met his 
fate, 

By Deatn the bruiser was most soundly 


beat. 
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When Death aud Skidmore first began to 
box 

Death gave to Skidmore most tremendous 
kuocks 3 

And all throughout this sad, unequal 
battle, 

Death made poor Stidmore’s bones to rat- 
tle; 

Skidmore try’d hardly to recover breath, 

Gut was at last oblig’d to yield to 
Death, 

Learn hence, ye who this bloody art 
have used, 

By Death the bruifer, you must all be 
bruis'’d! 


135. In the choir of the High Church, 
Glasgow. 


In memory 
of 
Mr William Cochran, 
portrait painter in Glasgow, 
who died Oct. 23, 1785, 
aged 47 years. 

The works of his pencil, 
and this marble, 
bear record 
of an eminent artist, 
and a virtuous man. 


Memosrs of the late General MEt- 
VILLE. 


ENERAL MELVILLE was descended 
“from the Melvilles of Carnbee, 
in Fife, a branch of the ancient and 
noble family of his name, of which the 
chief is the present Earl of Leven and 
Melville. The original stock of this 


family was a Norman warrior, one of 


the followers of William the Conquer- 
or, who, on some disgust he conceived 
at his treatment in England, with- 
drew into Scotland, m the reign of 
Malcolm Canmore, from whom he re- 


ceived lands in Lothian, about 1066 ; 


and branches of his family were after- 
wards established on lands in Angus, 
and Fife. 

General Melville’s parents dying 
When he was very young, his guar- 
dians placed him at the grammar- 
school of Leven, where he soon dis- 
Unguished himself by a quick and live- 
Feb. 1810. 


ly apprehension, united toa singularly 
capacious and retentive memory.— 
From this seminary, his rapid progress 
in his studies enabled him to be early 
removed to the Universities of Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, where he conti- 
nued to apply with the happiest suc- 
cess. His fortune being but mode- 
rate, he, in compliance with the coun- 
sels of his friends to select one of the 
learned professions, turned his views 
to the study of medicine : but his ge- 
nius strongly prompting him to fol- 
low a military life, and the war then 
carrying on in Flanders presenting a 
favourable opportunity for gratifying 
his natural tendencies, young Mel- 
ville could not resist the temptation. 
Without, therefore, the knowledge of 
his friends, he privately withdrew to 
London, where, upon a statement of 
his motives and determination, he was 
furnished with the necessary means of 
carrying his projects into effect.—He 
accordingly repaired to the Nether- 
lands ; and early in 1744, he was ap- 
pointed an ensign in the 25th regi- 
ment of foot, then forming a part of 
the allied army. That campaign he 
served under Field-Marshal Wade, 
and all the following, up to the peace 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748, under H. 
R. H. the Duke of Cumberland, part- 
tly in the Netherlands, and partly in 
Britain, whither the regiment had 
been drawn in 1745, on account of 
the political troubles in the kingdom. 
In the end of 1746, the regiment re- 
turning to the Continent, Ensign Mel- 
ville, at the battle of Lafeldt, con- 
ducted himself in such a way as to 
merit being selected by his colonel, 
(the Earl of Rothes,) to deliver to 
the Commander in Chief, the colours 
ofa French regiment, taken by the 
25th, on which occasion he was pro- 

moted to a lieutenantcy. 7 
His regiment, after the battle of 
Fontenoy, was besieged in Ath, 
where Lieutenant Melville narrowly 
escaped destruction: for the enemy 
directing their fire at the fortifications 
alpne, 
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alone, in order to spare the town, a 
shell from an overcharged mortar pas- 
sing over the ramparts, fell in the 
middle of the night, when he vfas ab- 
sent on duty in one of the outworks, 
on the house where he was quartered, 
and, piercing the roof, actually made 
its way through the bed he usually oc- 
cupied. 

On the termination of the war, 
Lieutenant M. proceeded with his re- 
giment for the south ot Ireland ; and 
on the passage was shipwrecked ca 
the coast of Normandy. 

In 1751, being promoted to the 
command of a company in the same 
regiment, and employed in recruiling 
in Scotland, his unexampled success 
drew the notice of the commander of 
the forces, and he became aid-de-camp 
to the Earl of Panmure. In 1756, 
he was made major of the Ssth regi- 
ment, then in Antigua, where it had 
been stationed for haif a century, 
Since its removal from Gibraltar. 

That island had often been made a 
recepiacle for offenders, from tegi- 
ments at home ; and thus its military 
force had long been composed of the 
most cisorderly troops. By the inde- 
fatigable zeal of the new major, and 
from the perfect conviction he was a- 
bie to inspire into the men, that he 
had their welfare, and that alone, at 
heart, he at length, with the assistance 
of most of the other officers, succeed- 
ed in rendering the 38th regiment one 
of the most orderly in the service: 
and detachments from it accompanied 
him in the attack on Martinique, as 
also on the invasion of Guadaloupe, 
where Major M. commanded the 
light infantry, at the advanced posts. 
In one of the skirmishes, v hich were 
constantly successful, during an at- 
tach, aller a night's march, and the 
sarpiize of a post very close to th 
Brench camp, the major was entering 
a house just abandoned by the enemy, 
when it exploded, and he was blown 
to a considerable distance, and taken 
up tor dead. 
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From the immediate effects of this 
accident he soon recovered: but to 
the same cause must be attributed the 
decay of sight, with which, in his lat- 
ter' years, he was afflicted, and which 
at last ended in total irremediable 
blindness. In recompence for his ser- 
vices in Guadaloupe, Major M. was 
directed by the commander of the 
forces, (General Barrington,) to suc- 
ceed Lieutenant Colonel Debrisey, in 
the defence of Fort Royal, which he 
held until the reduction of the island, 
when, in addition to the government 
of that fort, he was appointed lieute- 
nant-governor of the island of Guada- 
loupe, and its dependencies, with the 
licutenant-colonelcy of the 63d reg)- 
ment. 

Brigadier-general Crump, who was 
made yovernor of the new colony, 
dving in 1760, Lieutenant-colonel M. 
succeeded to the government, with 
the command of the troops. In this 
situation he exerted himself to the ut- 
most, and was at very considerable ex- 
pense, im order to impress the new 
French subjects with favourable no- 
tions of the justice and liberality of 
the British government. In this at- 
tempt he was so successful, not only 
in the colony immediately under his 
command, but in Martinique, and the 
other neighbouring French islands, 
that 2 secret correspondence was esta- 
blished with the leading people a- 
mongst the enemy, which in a great 
measure produced the speedy surren- 
der of those islands to the British arms. 
Although a governor in chief from 
England had arrived in Guadaloupe, 
and Lieutenant-colonel M. had not 
only received his Mejesty’s leave to 
tepair to Europe for the benefit of his 
health, but was at the same time pros 
moted to the rank of colonel in the 
army, still resisting very tempting in- 
viiations to return home, he preferred 
to remain even as second in command, 
in the view of accomplishing his great 
object —the acquisition of the French 
colonies: which, from the intercourse 
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de had now opened with them, must 
have suffered much interruption from 
his absence. In pursuance of these 
projects, Colonel M. proceeded as se- 
cond in command, with Brigadier- ge- 
neral Lord Rollo, against Dominica, 
which was surprised and taken with 
very little loss. “ais expedition was 
concerted and conducted with so much 
skill and caution, that the island had 
surrendered before the French gover- 
nor of Martinique was informed of the 
attack, although these islands are 
within sight of each other; and 
the importance of Colonel M.’s ser- 
vice in the attack, as well as in the pre- 
vious arrangements with certain mha- 
bitsats, were publicly acknowledged 
by Admiral Sir James Douglas, 2nd 
Brigadier-general Lord Rollo, the two 
commanders of the expedition. 

In the beginning of 1762, Colonel 
M. commanded a division in the at- 
tack under General Monkton, on 
Martinique ; and notwithstanding se- 
vere illness, was present in the suc- 
cessful assault of the hill and battery 
of Tortenson. The British had, how- 
ever, obtained possession of a very 
small portion of the island, when a 
small party arriving at a certain spot 
mn the interior, one of three agreed 
upon in Colonel M.’s correspondence 
with the principal inhabitants for that 
purpose, a general defection with a 
cry of capitulation took place ; so that 
the French governor was compelled 
to capitulate ata moment, when al- 
most the whole island, with St Pierre, 
the capital, and several important for- 
tifications in all the fortresses in the 
Mountains, were still in his possession ; 
and which, if at all redacible by the 
British forces in the island, must have 
been carried with a very great loss of 
troops. ‘This rapid conquest was the 
more important, as, within a few days 
after the surrender, a French squadron, 
with a great body of troops, appeared 
off Martinique ; but on learning the 
fate of the colony, the commander, 


99 
without attempting its relief, imme- 
diately returned to St Domin Jo, 

On the fall of Martinique, the re- 
maining French islands, St Lucia, St 
Vincent, Grenada, the Grenadines, 
and ‘Tobago, submitted to a summons, 
receiving conditions equally liberal 
with those granted to Martinique. 

No sooner had the conquest of 
Martinique been effected, than Colonel 
Melville returned to his post in Gua- 
daloupe, to avoid intercourse with the 
persons by whose means the defection 
ct Martinique had been brought a- 
bout: aad it 1s remarkable that, al- 
though on the restoration of that, and 
some other islands to France, when 
the most rigid enquiry was instituted 
respecting the correspondence with 
the British, of whose existence little 
doubt was entertained by the French 
government ; yet of all the persons 
suspected and even punished on the 
occasion, not one ot those actually 
connected with Colonel Melville was 
even so much as hinted at. . 

The conquest of the French islands, 
the great object of Colonel Melville’s 
anxiety, being now accomplished, he 
repaired to England, where he found 
his services and general conduct high- 
ly -approved ; although, in fact, the 
measures he had privately followed to 
bring about the splendid success al- 
ready stated, could not, for the sake 
of the persons implicated, be either 
publicly known or acknowledged : 
nor was the secret ever divulged. — 
Many years afterwards, when Gene- 
ral Melville was employed on a mis- 
sion to the court of Versailles, appli- 


‘cation was made to him from a very 


high quarter, to learn whether certain 
persons, whose names were mention- 
ed, were in any way connected with 
his projects in Martinique, &c. and 
upon his declaration that they were 
totally unknown to him, those per- 
sons, or their surviving relations, were 
instantly relieved from the obloquy 


and losses they had till that time 
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endured, from the suspicions euter- 
tained concerning them by govern- 
ment. 

Such was the impression made on 
the minds of his Majesty’s minister 
by the conduct of Colonel M. in the 
West Indies, that in addition to the 
rank of Brigadier-general in 1763, he 
was, upon the recommendation of 
Lord Egremont, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, appointed by his 
Majesty, on the Yth of April, 1764, 
to the peculiarly arduous and import- 
ant situation, of Captain-general, and 
Governor in Chief of all the islands 
in the West Indies, ceded by France 


to Britain by the treaty of 1763, viz. 


Grenada, the Grenadines, Dominica, 
St Vincent, and ‘Tobago: to this ap- 
pointment was added that of Com- 
mander of the forces in those colonies, 

In the autumn of 1764, Governor 
M. proceeded to his station, carrying 
out two large store ships, with articles 
necessary for fixed settlements in 
West India islands. ‘Tobago was, at 
that period, destitute of inhabitants, 
and almost totally covered with wood : 
thither, therefore, he first repaired 
from Barbadoes with the stores, anda 
few colonists from that island; and 
employed his stay in preparing mea- 
sures for the projected settlement of 
the colony. His next object was toen- 
ter on the establishment of the British 
government, in all the islands under 
his jurisdiction, followed by legis- 
Jatures formed on principles similar to 
those of the neighbouring British co- 
lonies, 

During the whole of his govern- 
ment, which lasted about seven years, 
General M. only once quitted his post, 
and that was in 1769, when he return- 
ed to England, on business of the 
highest importance to the future secu- 
rity and prosperity of the colonies en- 
trusted to his care 3; and notwithstand- 
ang the numberless ditliculties he had 
to surmount, in a government so ex- 
tensive and so complicated, he had 
the satisfaction to sce that his admi- 


nistration was duly appreciated, and 
gave very general satisfaction. Some 
partial complaints by a few disap. 
pointed individuals, brought against 
him, while in London, but directed 
in fact rather against the king’s coun. 
cil in Grenada than against the gover- 
nor himself, were found to be utterly 
frivolous, and were of course deserved- 
ly disregarded by the King and coun- 
cil at home. As to any charges of 
peculation, the most common subject 
of complaint against persons in his si- 
tuation, nothing of that sort was ever 
even insinuated against General M.; 
on the contrary, it was well known at 
home, as well as abroad, that with 
opportunities of amassing wealth, in 
the sole settlement and administra- 
tion of so many newly-acquired colo- 
nies, such as had never fallen to the 
lot of any foreign governor, General 
M. resisted the frequent and pressing 
oilers made to him by speculators, 
to enter into their schemes of acquisi- 
tion, in which he might, with perfect 
propriety, have embarked ; and that 
practising an honest and honourable 
abstinence, he retired from his govern- 
ment much poorer than many of the 
adventurers in it, who had realised 
their acquisitions, without any orig!- 
nal property, on mere speculation and 
credit. 

It is but justice to add, that altho’ 
General M.’s salary from home, 2s 
governor of so many islands, hardly 
exceeded 1000/. per annum, yet he 
not only refused to accept of the offer- 
ed, and usual salaries from each co- 
lony, but gave up many official fees, 
where he conceived such a step might 
tend to the advantage of the new co- 
lonists. The duties of a major-gene- 
ral, throughout the several islands un- 
der his command, he also punctually 
discharged, without any allowance or 
charge whatever on the public on that 
account. Even in the small purcha- 
ses of land he chose to make, in some 
of the islands under his cemmand, 
General M, was swayed much — 
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by considerations of public advantage 
than of privateemolument. For ‘Lo- 
bago, almost a desert, and Dominica, 
situated between and within view of 
the two great French islands, Marti- 
nique and Guadaloupe, presented so 
few attractions to new colonists, that 
unless the governor, by selecting plan- 
tations in them, had evinced his con- 
fidence in their security as British 
possessions, few or no adventurers 
would have hazarded their property 
in either ot those unpromising colo- 
nies. 

From the period when he retired 
from his government, General M. 
adhering to his favourite maxim of 
taking nothing for doing nothing, 
never solicited, nor even wished, for 
any pension, salary, or emolument 
whatever, from the public purse, al- 
though his eminent services, and his 
ill health, and total loss of sight, ori- 
ginally contracted in the discharge of 
his public duties, might well have en- 
couraged him to proffer claims so 
commonly made and allowed in simi- 
lar circumstances, 

When, by the public recognition, 
on the part of France, of the indepen- 
dence of the United States of North 
America, hostilities with that king- 
dom were deemed unavoidable, Gen. 
Melville was consulted by administra- 
tion on the means to be adopted for 
the security of our own West India 
colonies, and for the conquest of those 
belonging to France; and had the 
opinions he offered on those subjects 
accorded with the views already en- 
tertained by his Maijesty’s ministers, 
the country weuld again have reaped 
the fruits of his local and military 
knowledge, in an important command 
beyond the Atlantic. He was, how- 
ever, too well acquainted with the 
Nature of the service on which he 
was consulted, and, above all, wiih 
the talents and dispositions of the Mar- 
quis de Bouillé, commander in chief 
of the French forces in the West In- 
dies, and this, not from report only, 


but from personal intercourse in the 
course of his government :—with the 
formidable qualities of that distin- 
guished commander, General M. was 
too well acquainted to undertake the 
services then in agitation, without be- 
ing accompanied by a force, far more 
respectable than that which it seemed 
to be in contemplation to place under 
his command. Other measures were 
accordingly adopted, and the result is 
well known: in a short time M. de 
Bouillé was in possession of the great- 


er number of the British colonies in 


the West Indies. 

The resemblance, in many impor- 
tant points, between these two com- 
manders, was peculiarly striking ; both 
men eminently endowed with all the 
qualities requisite for the discharge of 
their several duties ; both men of con- 
suminate valour and military skill; 


both peculiarly distinguished by a . 


high sense of honour, and actuated by 
motives the most disinterested, gene- 
rous, and humane ; both accustomed 
to service in the probable scene of 
action 3 and both personally acquaint- 
ed with the quarters where that ser- 
vice would probably be required ; 
both inflamed with ardent zeal in the 
cause of their respective countries ; 
and each with a determination to re- 
commend himself to his antagonist by 
the faithful discharge of his duties: 2 
contest between two such comman- 
ders, on proper terms, must have fur- 
nished ample room for the instruction 
of every military man. : 

The last service rendered to his 
country by General Melville, in a 
public capacity, related to Tobago, 
an island originally settled by him, 
and long fostered with peculiar care, 
This colony, in the course of the con- 
quests of M. de Bouillé, fell into his 
hands, after a defence in which the 
civil governor (George Ferguson, 
Esq.) and the inhabitants so greatly 
distinguished themselves, as to merit, 
and to obtain, from the captor, a most 


liberal capitulation. By the prelimi- 
nary 
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nary articles of peace, concluded in 
the beginning of the year 1783, ‘To- 
bago was ceded to France, without 
any of those stipulations for the ad- 
vantage of the British settlers, pro- 
prietors, and traders, usually granted 
on similar occasiens. 

‘To remove as much as possible the 
alarm excited by this circumstance, in 
the minds of all persons interested in 
the fate of Tobago, measures were 
adopted by those in Britain, for ob- 
taining from the court of France some 
zmelioration of their condition. ‘The 
first step was to select a proper nego- 
ciator; and for this purpose all eyes 
were turned to General Melville, who 
was requested to repair to Versailles, 
there to solicit for the unfortunate co- 
jonisis of ‘Tobago those indulgencies 
to which, from the terms of the ces- 
sion, they could form no claim. In 
acceding to this request, the General, 
that the application from the new 
subjects to their new master might 
zppear the more decorous, suggested 
that a coadjutor should be given to 
him in the business; and Mr Young, 
{the present Sir William Young,) 
was joined in the mission. 

The success of the application at 
Versailles exceeded the most san- 
fuine expectations : and to the bene- 
ficent magnanimity of the ill-fated 
Louis XVI. on the liberal suggestions 
of his truly respectable minister for 
the navy and colonies, the late Mar- 
shal Duke de Castries, that success 
was by General M. uniformly attri- 
buted. Let it however be added, by 
one who, as secretary to the General 
on that occasion, had indubitable evi- 
dence of the fact, that the representa- 
tions of the minister, and the conse- 
quent decisions of the sovereign, were 
very materially influenced by esteem 
for the character of General M. and 
confidence in the manly, candid; and 
honourable conduct he displayed in 
every part of the negociation. The 
humanity, liberality, and disinterest- 


edness, which had marked the whole 


Memoirs of the late General Melville. 


of his administration in Guadaloupe, 
while it remained under the British 
flag, and the whole of his general go- 
vernment of the ceded French colo. 
nies, had in the persons of some indi- 
viduals, and in the connections of 
others of distinction in France, secu. 
red for General M. a cordial and con- 
fidential reception, which it may have 
been the happiness of few negociators 
to possess. At his last interview 
with M. de Castries, that minister ex- 
pressed his royal master’s entire satis 
faction with the General’s manage- 
ment of so delicate a negociation ; ad- 
ding, that his Majesty was convinced 
the General had, throughout the whole 
business, performed the part of a ge- 
nuine and impartial friend and umpire 
between France and Tobago :——— 
Vous avex agi en vrai tiers, was the 
expression. 

Ex pede Herculem.—To_ present 
some idea of the spirit by which Gen. 
M. was actuated in his administration 
of affairs, civil and military, in Gua- 
daloupe, and its dependant islands, 
the following specimen may suffice. 

By the capitulation, the French 
royal council had been preserved in 
the full exercise of all its functions 
and privileges, and the French laws, 
civil and criminal, remained in their 
original force: the governor, who 
was, ex officio, president of the coun- 
cil, was the only British subject m 
that body. At a meeting of the 
council, in the capital of the island in 
1760, while General M. was seated 
at the head of the council-table, the 
board being complete, and the crown- 
lawyers conducting the business of 
the day, the governor’s ears were as- 
sailed by a horrid human shriek, pro- 
ceeding from an inclosed area under 
a window of the council chamber.— 
Springing instinctively from his seat 
to the window, he beheld a miserable 
wretch fast bound to a post, fixed up- 
right in the ground, with one leg 
strained violenily back towards the 
thigh, by means of a strong iron hoop, 
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inclosing both the leg and thigh at 
soMe distance, above.and below the 
knee. Within this hoop, along the 
front of the leg, was an iron wedge 
driven in by an executioner, armed 
with a sledge hammer. Near the sui- 
ferer sat, at a small table, a person ha- 
bited like a judge, or magistrate, and 
a secretary, or clerk, with paper be- 
fore him, to mark down the declara- 
tions to be extorted from the criminal 
in agony. Filled with horror at this 
sight, and regardless alike of the as- 
sembly around him, and of the conse- 
quences of his act, with respect to 
himself, the General, throwing open 
the window, ordered a serjeant in at- 
tendance to rush forward, to prevent 
a repetition of the stroke on the iron 
wedge, and to release the wretch 
from his torture. While this was 
going forward, the members of the 
council, no strangers to his disposi- 
tions, had surrounded the governor 
at the window, and the attorney-ge« 
neral of the colony respectfully, but 
earnestly, remonstrated against this 
interruption of the course of justice, 
styling it an miaction of their capi- 
tulation, which in every other point 
and title, he acknowledged, had been 
most religiously fulfilled by the go- 
Vernor, whose conduct in his office had, 
he added, given universal satis{action, 

To these representations, General 
M. answered, that he had always 
been, and. always would be, most so- 
Lcitous to merit the good opinion of 
the colony, by a conscientious dis- 
charge of his duties ; but that neither 
by his natural feelings, nor by his 
education as a Briton, could he he re- 
conciled to the practice of torture. 

concluded by soleranly declaring, 
that whether torture were, or were not, 
authorised by the French laws, a point 
'¢ did not presume to determine, 
such a practice, where he commanded, 
‘never would endure, and that they 
would find his conduct, on that occa- 
won, if 2a infraction of the capitula- 
Yon, the only infraction en which they 


would ever have it in their power to 
complain. 

All the members of the council 
dined that day with the governor; and 
although the object of his clemency 
was reported to have been singularly 
undeserving, were seeretly weil plea- 
sed with the o¢currence, and the only 
eilect produced by it on the minds ef 
the inhabitants at large, of Guada- 
loupe, and the other French islands, 
was to increase the popularity of their 
Biitish commander, who, while he 
remained in the West Indies, never 
heard that recourse was had to tor- 
ture, in judicial proceedings, either in 
Guadaloupe, after iis restoration to 
France, or in any other Trench co- 
lony. 


Critical Analysis of Miss 
flay of the Faminy 


6 te appearance of this piece may 
fairly be considered as forming 
an era in the literary history of this 
metropolis. Since Douglas, no tra- 
gedy has made its appearance on our 
stage; none at least that we recollect 


of, or that has attracted any general 


attention. Douglas, indeed, formed 
a memorable era; yet the present tra- 
eedy has this advantage over it, that, 
while the author of the one was as 
yet obscure and unknown, that of the 
other is already in the zenith of her 
fame. Yet we know not, if this cir- 
cumstance will operate to Miss Bail- 
lie’s advantage. A new author, pro- 
vided he has any merit, finds strong 
prepossessions in his favour. He 1s 
the object of envy to none ; and the 
public, not yet cloyed, but seeing in 
his efforts a new source of gratification 
opened, are disposed to regard them 
vith a partial attention. But against 
a wriier of established reputation, @ 
thousand arrows are sharpened. To 
decry him, implies a fastidious refine- 
ment of taste, which all are ambitious 
of displaying; and the multitude, 
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their first enthusiasm being now eva- 
porated, listen at least with a willing 
ear. ‘l'o these dispositions peculiar 
scope is given, when a writer steps into 
a different walk from that in which he 
has already distinguished himself. E- 
ven his panegyrists then find an oppor- 
tunity to slip off. Powers are li- 
mited ; he who excells in one depart- 
ment may fail in another, and the 
tragedian who charnis us in the clo- 
set, may produce no such effect on 
the stage. It unfortunately happened 
that a rumour had really gone forth 
against Miss Baillie’s capacity of a- 
dapting her pieces to theatrical repre- 
sentation, ‘To all these causes it may 
probably be ascribed, that there has 
appeared a yeneral disposition to talk 
lightly of the Family Legend. Hence 
we went (on the third or fourth night) 
yerhaps with some preposvession a- 
gainst it. But though forced to ad- 
mit that there were in the plot faults, 
very great faults, suiticient to give a 
plausible colour to this judgement, 
we were on the whole highly gratified. 
it appeared to us that there were 
beauties, even in point of stage effect, 
which might well establish its charac- 
ter as a popular and pleasing addition 
to our stock of acting plays. 


In regard to the general plot, in-. 


deed, to any interest or suspense con- 
tinued through the whole play, we 
can scarcely imagine any thing more 
defective than the Family Legend.— 
It becomes evident, very carly, what 
the issue of the piece is to be; and 
not only so, but there is scarcely a 
scene, at the end of which, every 
spectator of common sagacity may 
not foresee what the succeeding scene 
is to present to him. Sometimes 
Where, from the structure of the story, 
doubts would naturally have arisen, 
ihe authoress is careful to prevent 
them by a formal annunciation of 
What is to happen. Suspense, there- 
tore, and surprise, two of the most 
powerful instruments in the produc- 


tion { 


of stage eifect, are altogether 
wanting. Their place, however, is 


supplied, first by that rich and power. 
ful vein of description and _ passion, 
which runs through this, as through 
allthe tragedies of Miss Baillie. 
"Lhese beauties indeed are supposed to 
be more appropriate to the closet than 
to the stage; yet they can no where 
fail to make a powerful impression, 
Besides these, however, we have a con- 
stant succession of detached scenes, 
striking frem the situations which 
they present, and the passions to 
which they give scope. This kind 
of excellence is altogether appropri. 
ate to the theatre 3 and, by 2 multipl- 
cation of separate beauties, it atones 
for the general defects of the piece, 
and renders it interesting to spectators, 
as well as to readers. 

Helen of Argyll, a daughter of the 
illustrious family which bears that 
title, had been married to the chief of 
the clan of Clangillian. Between 
this clan and that of the Argylls,a 
long and deadly enmity had raged; 
but peace having been at length con- 
cluded, this marriage had followed 
as the best means of cementing mutv- 
al harmony in future. ‘The union, 
however, was far from being a source o 
happiness to Helen. ‘he chief was 
fond of her,but wasof afeeble and timid 
character, which was ill calculated to 
gain the affections of a lady of ancient 
times. But she had a deeper cause 
of distress. Love of peace and ofher 
clan had made her renounce, for ibe 
chief of Clangillian, Sir Malcolm de 
Grey, an English knight, adorned 
with all the accomplishments which 
romance can lavish on its heroes.— 
To complete her misfortune, th 
Clangillian, imbued with hereditary 
hatred to the house of Argyll, viewed 
the daughter of that house, the seal 
of an unwelcome peace, with ill dis 
sembled malignity. 

While these passions were fermenting; 
John of Lorn, her brother, hunting © 
the opposite coast with Sir Malcolm, 
came over with his friend to pay het? 
visit. Learning, however, the hostl- 


lity of the Clangillian, he is boocee™ 
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conceal himself, and can only procurea 
secret interview with Helen, Vhatlady 
is unable to conceal her unhappiness ; 
but conceiving herself bound to main- 
tain the dignity of the lady of Clangil- 
lian, she reiuses to own it, and indig- 
nantly rejects all proffered assistance. 
‘There is some very fine poetry in this 
scene, and in one between John of 
Lorn and Sic Malcolm; but there 1s 
as yet no appearance of a plot. It 
begins, however, to unfold itself, 
wien the leading men oi the clan, 
having held a meeting, determine to 
accomplish, by force or fraud, the 
destruction ot the hated bride of 
their chief. They then procure an 
interview with hin at midnight, and 
ina wild and sequestered siivation 5 
and by ihe combined terrors mspired 
by superstition, and by threats to de- 
prive him of his power over the clan, 
they extort his consent to deliver 
Helen into their hands. ‘he chief 
and Helen are then introduced, in 
the momeni when the conspirators are. 
coming to carry her off. His agony 
and distraction, with the efforts of 
Helen to sooth him, and learn the 
cause of his grief, present a most stri- 
king scene, which might, we think, 
have been still more highly wrought 
up. ‘The conspirators then enter, and 
the cowardly chief not daring to re- 
vist, they hurry her away, and deter- 
mine to destroy her by a most singu- 
var death. By a refinement of cruel- 
ty, they place her on a rock in the 
‘eay uncovered at low water, but 
which will certainly be overslowed on 
the rising of the tide. The situation 
of Helen, left alone on this desolate 
tock, with the waves roaring around 
her, and venting her despair at the 
view of her rapidly approaching fate, 
4s one of the wildest and most singular 
that ever was presented to an audience. 

It must easily be foreseen, that He- 
! en wall be delivered from this situa- 
‘ion ; and there can be little difficulty 
mM conjecturing by whom? Yet a 
skilful plotter would surely have kept 
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up the degree of suspense and ‘anxiety 
thus excited, till towards the end of 
ine play. Not so our authoress, who 
makes the deliverance of Helen the 
subject of the scenes immediately suc- 
ceeding. John of Lorn and Sir Mal- 
colm come by chance to that part of 
the coast opposite to where their sis- 
ter and mistress was exposed. A- 
larmed by cries, they cispatch a boat 
to the place, and a female figure is 


‘brought in, almost lifeless, which, on 


uncovering her face, proves to be He- 
len of Argyll. Muss Baillie has a- 
vailed herself, we believe, to the ut- 
most, of this very interesting situation. 
When the passions however excited 
by it are over, we cannot but think, 
that though it is now only the end of 
the third act, the real interest of the 
piece is at anend. Helen is deliver- 
ed, tor whose satety alone we were 
anxious 3 and no one can be so dull, 
as to have now any doubt as to the 
manner in which the pieee is to ter- 
minate. ‘I’o compensate however for 
this radical defect, there continue a 
succession af beauties of detail, which 
render the represantation still anima- 
ted and interesting. 

‘The two friends having thus made 
so au unexpected prize, hasten with it 
home to the Earl. ‘The manner in 
which Lorn introduces his sister is 


not the most natural, but contrived for 


producing dramatic effect, which it 
does in a very considerable degree. — 
He announces, that he has brought 
with him a lady, beautiful aud accem- 
plished, whom he begs permission to 
introduce to his father. The latter, 
conceiving from the guise in which 
the lady is said to be coming, that she 
has been brought by violence, indig- 
nantly repels the proposal of his son, 
and reproaches him with his supposed 
crime. John of Lorn is with difficul- 
ty able, by protestations of innocence, 
to procure permission for the lady to 
enter. She is then introduced, and 
the astonished father, on lifting the 
veil, discovers the features of his 

daughter. 
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daughter. ‘The whole affair is then 
disclosed to him, 

The question comes now to be, 
how best to take vengeance on the 
guilty Clangillian, John of Lorn, 
ardent and impetuous, proposes in- 
stantly to march, storm their castle, 
and avenge in blood the injusies of 
his sister. De Grey, more calm, ad- 
vises a delay, to collect their strength, 
and render their efforts more effec- 
tual. While they are engaged in this 
deliberation, intelligence arrives, that 
the leaders of the Clangillian are com- 
ing of their own accord, to pay a vi- 
sit to the Earl. ‘They had spread 
the report of the death of Helen, had 
ynade a mock funeral, and hoped, by 
the singular step they were now tak- 
ing, to lull entirely the suspicions of 
the Argylls. ‘The Earl receives 
them with studied courtesy, accepts of 
every statement which they chuse to 
give him, and invites them to a splen- 
did dinner in his hall. In order to as- 
certain completely the guilt of the 
chief, he procures a private interview, 
and receives a full and false descrip- 
tion of the death of Helen. No scru- 
ple now impedes vengeance. ‘The 
party being assembled at dinner, Ar- 
gyll announces, that he is now to in- 
troduce to them a lady who is about 
to become mistress of the castle.— 
Clangillian expresses a sarcastic sur- 
prise, that, at his age, he should so 


soon fill the place of his deceased 


spouse. After some farther parley, 
the lady is led in, and her veil, being 
taken off, exhibits Helen of Argyll to 
the astonished Clangillian. Both par- 
ties fly to arms ; but the Earl, inter- 
posing, declares that his hall shall not 
be stained with the blood of his guests, 
and that they must remove to the 
outer court, and there, in fair battle, 
decide the contest. Here, we confess, 
remembering the too sanguinary Eth- 
wald, we were afraid that Miss Bail- 
Ne would fall into an unpardonable 
violation of the sixth commandment. 
We were much pleased, therefore, 


when John of Lorn proposed that hy 
and the chief of Clangillian should 
alone decide the contest. ‘The chie/, 
of course, falls ; all the clan present 
are then, according to agreement, 
placed at the disposal of John of Lom. 
Nor do they come off better, on the 
whole, for not being killed on the 
spot 5 but are all without exception 
sent off to be hanged 5 a measure 
which, to some, may appear somewhat 
severe, 

We have overlooked a subordinate 
circumstance which wasconnected with 
the principal plot. Helen had a son, 
who, when she was brought away, re- 
mained in the custody of the Clangil- 
lian. Of this the guilty members avail- 
ing themselves, announce, that unless 
they are safely restored to their castle, 
the son of Helen shall forfeit his life. 
It so happened, that De Grey, having 


learned the circumstance, and where 


the child was, had set out and reco- 
vered it. A great and usual error 
however is committed in making him, 
before he sets out, declare distinctly 
to one of his confidents, where and to 
what purpose he was going. It 1s 
therefore no surprise, when, in the 
midst of the dilemma, he arrives with 
the child, and thus removes every ob- 
stacle to the exa/tation of the Clangil- 
lian. 

We have thus, so far as our memo- 


ry served, given a correct outline of 


the story of the Family Legend. We 
are sensible however, that, in such an 
analysis, the faults of the piece will ap- 
pear more conspicuous than its beau- 
ties. “The former lie chieily in its ge- 
neral structure, the latter in its de- 
tails. The sentiment, the impassion- 
ed and descriptive passages, certainly 
possess high excellence. ‘They ap- 
peared to us, so far as the difference 
of acting and reading allowed us to 
judge, not inferior to those of the fi- 
nest of Miss Baillie’s former plays. 
Incharacter, our authoress, we think, 
does not excell so much, as in senti- 
ment. That of John of Lorn alone 
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appears to us to be drawn with the 
hand of a master. He displays that 
high sense of honour, fierce impetuosi- 
ty, and daring courage, which we as- 
sociate with the idea of a Highland 
chieftain. ‘The chief of Clangillian, on 
the other hand, displays a feeble and 
timorous character, altogether the re- 
verse of that which we naturally ex- 
pect to find in the class to which he 
belongs. ‘his 1s generally objected 
to, as one of the leading detects of the 
piece. But we entertain some doubts 
asto the justness of this criticism. Be- 
cause courage is the proper character 
of a knight and a chieftain, it does not 
follow, that ail knights and all chiet- 
tains must be courageous. Every 
quality becomes most conspicuous by 
contrast 3 and we believe it to be com- 
mon, in tales of chivalry, to introduce 
some mean uncourteous knight, as a 
foil to him who forms the true model 
of that character. ‘Thus the charac- 
ter of John of Lorn certainly derives 
lustre from its eontrast with that of 
ihe chief of Clangillian. 

_ As for Sir Malcolm, he must rank 
tar beneath his friend and associate. — 
He isdesigned for a perfect character ; 
and has all the tameness and insipidity 
to which character of that description 
are Hable. ‘Phe character of Helen is 
«iso perfect, but is drawn with more 
ysitit, Without displaying any very 
brominent features, it is very well sui- 
ied to the part which she is to act. 

After noticing the characters, it 

may be expected that we should take 
some notice of the manner in which 
they were: performed. Mr Siddons, 
1 John of Lorn, was, as he usually is, 
highly respectable. He seemed to 
have a thorough conception of his part, 
end supported it well throughout.— 
Mrs Siddons, in Helen, was also ex- 
tremely pleasing. This lady excells 
greatly in all gentle and tender scenes, 
'o which her mellow and liquid voice 
's admirably adapted. Scenes which 
*equire dignity she does also well, tho’ 
Not without some straining. Mr Put- 


nam is very well in sentimental co- 
medy ; but tho’ the part of Sir Malcolm 
be not very brilliant, it requires more 
powers than he could give it. Mr 
‘Terry acted the Earl with consizerable 
force and justness. Qur readers, we 
suppose, will excuse us, if we stop here. 
‘fhe prologue was written, 2s Is 
well known, by Mr Scott, and it ap- 
peared to us worthy of him, though 
we could not relish Mr ‘Terry’s reci- 
tation. Mr T. should remember, that 
there is a difference between reciting 
and acting; that the vehemence and 
impetuosity which are well suited to 
the one, are out of place in the other. 
The epilogue, by Mr Mackenzie, 
we are able, this month, to present 
to our readers, who will find it pos- 
sessed of considerable humour. In 
the mouth of Mrs Siddons, it was truly 
charming. Her recitation of it is a mo- 
del of sweet and graceful playfulness. 
The scenery was very fine and 
striking, so far as the too limited ex- 
tent of the theatre would admit. We 
noticed only one impropriety. One 
of the rooms ia the interior of the 
Karl’s castle, instead of displaying 
Gothic architecture, and the traces of 
antiquity, is quite in the modern style, 
and crouded with Corinthzan pillars. 


On the Design of MichHari ANCELO 
and RAPHAEL. 


(From Opie’s Lectures on Painting.) 


AY HATEVER escaped the saga- 
city, or lay beyond the powers, 

of L. da Vinci, was accomplished by 
his mighty competitor M. Angelo 
Buonarati, the glory of the Florentine 
school ; who elevated design to a pitch 
of excellence, from which it has ever 
since been declining. The genius of 
this great man operated an entire 
change cf principle in modern art : to 
ihe confused and uninteresting he gave 
simplicity ahd effect; and on the 
feeble and uhmeaning he stamped e- 
nergy and character. Raffaelle, his 
greatest 
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greatest contemporary and rival, thank- 
ed God for having been born in an 
age which boasted of such a man 5 ; and 
Reynolds, the greatest painier and 
critic of our times, prides himself on 
the capability of feeling his excel- 
lence, and declares, that ihe sityhtest 
of his pertections ought to col fer 
ry and distinction enough to sassy 
an ambitious man. 

Michael Angelo, as we are inform- 
ed by Ascanio Condivi, having obser- 
ved the great deficiency of Albert 
Durer’s rules for drawing, resolved to 
write a compleie treatise on the ana- 
tomy and proportions of the human fi- 
gure, and to compose a theory, found- 
ed on the knowledge and ape 
acquired by his lone practice, for the 
benefit of all future artisis. 

That this resolution was never car- 
ried into elect, must ever be revret- 
ted, as an incalculable loss to the arts 5 
for certainly never man before or 
since (at least in modern times,) was 
so well qualified for the task. Ana- 
tomy, it is true, has, in a medical and 
physiological point of view, been sub- 
sequently much advanced, but the 
writers on the subject have, j in yene- 
ral, been little able er solicitous to 
speak of the human figure, in regard 
to proportion, beauty, character, ac- 
tion, and attitude, branches of the sci- 
ence the most interesting to an artist, 
the most diificult to investigate, and 
which, we may naturally conclude, 
would have occupied the larger share 
of a work composed by a professed 
painter, 

Destitute of the assistance of this 
intended treatise, the knowledge of 
his principles can now be gleaned 
only by the accurate chservation and 
diligent comparison of his works with 
those of others ; for, in this particular, 
the accounts of his life, though copi- 
ous enoveh in some respects, can kelp 
us but litle. One circumstance, 
however, we learn from them, which I 
would wish to press forcibly on the at- 
teniion of all my hearers, that he was 


indefatigable in his practice, and in 
the study both of nature and the 
works of the ancients, and that this 
was coniinued thro’ his whole lite, even 
to extreme old age: the poorest of men, 
as he observed of himself, did not la- 
bour from necessity more than he did 
from choice: indeed, from ail that is 
related of him, he appears not to have 
had the smallest conception that his 
art was to be acquired by any other 
means than incessant and unwearied 
3 though, as Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds justiy remarks, he, of all men 
that ever lived, might have advanced 
the strongest preiensions to the eiica- 
cy of genius and inspiration. Let no 
one, therefore, overlook this salutary 
lesson ; let no pre- 
sume to grudge his pains, or think the 
art of ch reap and easy uirement=- 
I cannot quite agree with our reve- 
red and exceilent painter, that nothing 
but labour is necessary to attain per- 
fection, but of this Iam quite certain, 
that, without labour, all other requi- 
sites will be vain and fruitless. 

Lhe principal work of Michacl 
Angelo, in our art, consists of a senies 
of pictures painted on the cieling 3 and 
part of the walls of the Pope’s cha 
commonly called the Capella Sistin na 
The subjects (taken from the cacred 
records, ) beginnis 1a with the Creation, 
and ending with the Last Judgement, 
seem to have been chosen for the pur 
pose of exhibiting the history of men, 
as he stands in relation to the Creator, 
and of shewing his origin s PIORTESS, and 
the final dispensations of provider. ce 
respecting hin. Of the magnificence 
of this plan, as you have lately heard 
it explained with unparalleled i ingenul- 
ty and imimitable eloquence, in a wa), 
in short, that sets the commentator on 
a level with his author, I shall sey 
nothing, but shall confine my observa 
tions to the peculiar style, which Gis- 
tinguishes the works in general, and 
this in particular, of Michael Angelo. 

Jn the first place, it is obvious, that 


he avoids, on all occasions, a muliiph- 
city 
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city of objects, and a multiplicity of 
parts. He knew, as a great critic has 
judiciously remarked, that, in poetry 
and painuing, many little things do 
not make a great one; and he has, 
therefore, rejected all unnecessary sub- 
divisions and unessential particulari- 
ties: hence the bold swell and How of 
his line, uninterrupted by useless breaks 
and petty inflections : hence the unen- 
cumbered breadth of his surfaces, on 
which the eye resis unfatigued and.un- 
perplexed by impertinent diiferences 
and trivial distinctions ; and hence the 
fairness and largeness ot the parts, both 
in respect to his figures and his com- 
positions, at once so simple and so im- 
pressive. 

‘The same method obtains with him 
in the mtellectual asin the practical 
paris of the art. In his manner of 
emceiving his subject, and telling his 
siory, he equally avoids all petty and 
conmon-place details of circumstances, 
ingenious artifices, unimporiant shades 
of character, and merely curious va- 
rielies Of expression, which arrest and 
distract the attention of the spectator, 
and weaken the force of the general 
ellecl: essence, not individuality : sen- 
timent, not incident : : Man, not men, 
are his objects; and, like the Satan and 
Death ot Milton, he meditates no se- 
cond stroke, but hastens by one sure 
to eflect his purpose. 

As his profound knowledge of the 
human figure taught him what to re- 
ject, so it likewise t taught and enabled 
him to mark the essential forms with 
wnexampled force and precision : pos- 
‘csed himself, he instantly warren 
the spectator, with the complete idea 
ot his object. As in the drawing of 
his figures there 1s more knowledge 
end precision, so in their actions and 
attitudes there is more vigour and 

inity, than is seen in those of any 
other modern painter: By this is 


bicanl, that the situation acd turn of 


every iimb is more correspondent with 
the wh hole, is more perfectly informed 
wiih the same mind, and more exactly 


hears its part in the general feeling ; 
and hence it is, that th ough Raphael 
often exceeds him in the variety of 
his characters, the particular expres- 
sions of passion, and what may be 
called the dramatic effect of his pic- 
tures, yet, in giving the appearance 
ot thought, capaciiy, and dignity, he 
is allogether unrivalled and unap- 
proached. 

This perfect unity or concurrence 
of every feature, jcint, and limb, in 
the same feeling, united to the breadth 
and boldness of his styie of drawing, 
is what consiilutes the imtellectual 
energy of his figures, and gives them 
that air of inspiration, and ‘of belong- 
ing to a higher species ot beings, 
which Sir J. Reynoids netices with 
such admiration. Rapt and absorbed 
themselves, they instantly communi- 
cate the same sensations to the behold- 
er, who, awe-struck whilst he gazes on 
them, dares not think them on a level 
and of the same rank with himselt. 

such is his figure of the Creator, 
borne aloft on clouds dividing ltght 
from darkness; such when, descend- 
ing on aitendant spirits, he imparts 
the electric spark of vitality and im- 
mortality to the newly-formed Adam, 
or with a word calls forth the adoring 
Eve from the side of her sleeping 
mate: such are the majestic forms of 
‘he prophets Isaiah. Ezekiel, Jere- 
miah, Zechariah, and Joel; and such, 
though wild and haggard, the female 
form of the Cumaean sibyl, and many 
others, if not all, of that sublime and 
inimitable circle; all of them, more 
or less, in louder tones, proclaim ‘ the 
imagination that conceived, and the 
hand that formed us, were divine.’ 

‘These are some of the principal 
features of the style of Michael An- 
gelo; a style, in which know <dge, 
energy, and simplicity, bear equal 
parts 5 which unraveis perplexity, ives 
the appearance of ease to difhculty, 
and imparts dignity and sentiment to 
every object it embraces. ‘Though 
the sublime, in painting and poetry, 

so 
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so overpowers, and takes such absolute 
possession of the whole mind, that, 
whilst the work is before us, no room 
is left for the ungracious and ungrate- 
ful task of criticism; yet, Iu covler 
momenis, it cannot, it must not be 
denied, that Michael Angelo had 
derelictions and deficiences, tco great 
to be ove. looked, and too dangerous 


‘io be excused ; that he was sometimes 


capricious and extravagant in his in- 
ventions, and generally too ostenta- 
tious of his anatomical knowledge 5 
that he wanted the vigorous tone of 
colour, and force of chiaroscuro, ne- 
cessary to complete the effect of his 
design ; and that from aiming always 
to be great, he often violated pro- 
priety, neglected the proper discrimi- 
nation of character, and not seldom 
pushed it into monotony and bombast. 

I know it has been pleaded in mi- 
ircation, that great painters, like great 
poets, 

Sometimes gloriously offend, 

And rise to fauks true critics dare not 

mend,” 
that his errors flowed from the same 
source as his beauties, were often such 
us none but himself was ever capable 
of committing, and such as could ne- 
ver have occurred to a mean or vul- 
gar mind. But I hold it not safe to 
admit of apologies of this nature, and 
more particularly in the present case ; 
tor errors are errors irom whatever 
source they spring, and are never so 
hikely to be pernicious as when associ- 
ated with splendid and overpowering 
ercellence. 

It being the nature even of the 
faults of M. Angelo, to confer a kind, 
though a false kind, of dignity, too 
much caution and circumspection can- 
not be used in the study of his works. 
‘he ill success of his immediate and 
exclusive imitators proves, that it is 
not safe for every man to attempt to 
Graw the bow ef Ulysses, er wield the 
club of Hercules. Let not the stu- 
dent hope, by distorting the limbs, 
exaggerating the action of the mus- 


cles, or by purloining, here and there, 
a figure from his compositions, to be. 
come an imitator, though he may be- 
come a caricaturist, of Michael An. 
gelo: but let him first make himself 
master of his science and principles, 
let him carefully separate his errors 
trom his excellence, and then, if he 
possess his boundless imagination, he 
will probably succeed better than 
Vasari, Bronzino, Hemskirk, Coxis, 
Goltrius, Sprangher, and a herd of 
others, who mistook bombast for gran- 
deur, distortion for grace, and phren- 
sied convulsion fer energy.  Superti- 
cial and clumsy mannerists ! the style 
of Michael Angelo, to them, was 
only the lion’s skin on the ass’s back, 
which, instead of rendering him ter- 
rible, only exposed him to blows, ndi- 
cule, and contempt. 

Such was not Raffaelle Sanzio, the 
founder of the Roman school, the 
master of passion, the painter of hu- 
man nature. ‘The genius of Raffaclle 
was not of that phosphoric kind, that 
blazes out of itself without foreign 
help ; his manner, at the commerce- 
ment of his career, was dry, minute, 
and hard to excess, precisely like that 
of his master, Pietro Perugino, m 
whose footsteps he appeared, for a 
time, to be going on, without a con- 
ception of his own powers, or those of 
the art, and without imbibing a ray ot 
inspiration from the miraculous re- 
mains of the ancients, by which he 
Was surrounded, or transferring an 
2ztom of their grandeur of style mto 
his own works. A visit to Florence; 
however, soon enabled him to leu.¢ 
his master at a humble distance.— 
Seizing every opportunity of improve- 
ment, as he rolled on, he encreased 
every moment in size and splendour ; 


he mended his style of design, 1m- | 


proved his colouring, and acquired 
composition. But it was not till af- 
ter he had been clandestinely intro- 
duced to the sight of Michael Ange- 
lo’s works in the Capella Sistina, that 
he completely freed himself from the 

defects 
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defects of his first manner. Astonish- 
ed by these gigantic forms, which 
seemed to look down with contempt 
on his littleness, and to say with a 
warning voice, ** Go thou and do like- 
wise 5” he instantly went home, as we 
are told by Vasari, and, obliterating 
entirely the work he was then em- 
ployed on, he redesigned and repaint- 
ed the whole in a stile of greatness 
unknown to any of his former pro- 
ductions. 

Of these figures, a Prophet and Si- 
byls, which he endeavoured to con- 
ceive in the grand gusto, it is never- 
theless remarkable, that in wanting 
the science and precision, they also faii 


ina great degree of the sublime and 


energeuc characters of those in the 
Sistine Chapel; the correct judgment 
ot Raphael soon advised him of this 
defect, and conscious of his worth 2s 
well as of his weakness, he no longer 
laboured to become another Michael 
Angelo, but studied him properly in 
conjunction with nature and the works 
of the ancients, taking as much of 
each as best corresponded with his 
own powers. Henceforward, there- 
tore, his style of design became origi- 
nal and truly his own: not the vehicle 
of these awe-creating and terrific ener- 
gies, conceived only by M. Angelo, 
nor of the more exquisite beauty and 
elevated refinement of the antique ; but 
the medium of natural forms, well- 
chosen, indeed, and united to an in- 
vention, expression, grace, and pro- 
ptiety ; such as, in an equal degree, 
never before or since fell to the lot 
of one man, 

_ But however great and various his 
powers, his peculiar strength, that in 
which he has never yet been rivalled, 
and never can he surpassed, was ex- 
Pression. ‘I’o this all his efforts tend- 
ed: for this he invented, drew, and 
Composed, and exhausted nature in the 
choice of subjects to display it: every 
cflort of mind. or matter, every affec- 
tion of the human soul, as exhibited 
in the countenance, from the gentlest 


emotion to the utmost fary and whir!.- 
wind of contending passions, from the 
demoniac phrensy of the possessed boy 
in the transfiguration, to the melting 
rapture of the Virgin Mother contem- 
plaiing her divine offspring, may be 
found so faithfully and energetically 
represented on his canvass, that we 
not only see, but feel, and are, by ir- 
resistible sympathy, made partakers of 
his well imaged joys and sorrows ; by 
this he attracts every eye, warms eve- 
ry heart, and sways it to the mood of 
what he likes or loathes : this is what 
has made him if not the greatest, cer- 
tainly the most interesting and the 
most universally admired of all mo- 
dern painters, and rendered his name, 
in the general mouth, synonymous 
with perfection. 

The history of no man’s life affords 
a more encouraging and instructive 
example than that of Raffaelle. ‘The 
path by which he ascended to emi- 
nence, is open, and the steps visible 
to all. He began with apparently no 
very uncommon fund of ability, but 
sensible of his deficiencies he lost no 
opportunity of repairing them. He 
studied all the artists of his own and 
the preceding times ; he penetrated all 
their mysteries, mastered all their prin- 
ciples, and grafted all their separate 
excellencies on his own stock ; his ge- 
nius, like fire, embraced and gathered 
strength from every objcct with which 
it came in contact, and at last burst 
forth in a flame, to warm, enlighten, 
and astonish mankind. 

Both Michael Angelo and Raffaelle, 
great as they were in design, fell ex- 
tremely short of the ancients; M. An- 
gelo, in variety, delicacy, and discrie 
mination ; and Raffaelle, in elevation, 
refinement, and precision. ‘The first 
undoubtedly stands highest, but the 
last is probably the more eligible and 
safe model for imitation. Grace and 
propriety attend him in every step of 
his progress, his excellencies are both 
more numerous and more within the 


scope of general comprehension. He 
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saw in nature what every body sees, but 
nobody ever before so weli expressed ; 
and no one, till he is convinced by ex- 
perience to the contrary, doubts that 
he shonld have done precisely like 
Raffaelle ; on the c untrary, Michael 
Angelo saw natare tocough a medium 
of his own, which took away its httle- 
ness, gave it energy and ampliude, 
nnd rendered it more mysterious and 
imposing. The mere imitator of 
Raffaelle, therefore, is likely te escape 
censure, thovgh he may possibly de- 
serve little praise 3 whilst the imita- 
tor of Michael Angelo risks every 
thing at once: he must succeed or fail 
altogether—he must be great or con- 
temptible. 


Plan for the Introduction of Mr Lay- 
CASTER’s System of Education into 
SCOTLAND. 


(The following is a letter written by 
Mr Lancaster himself, on the subject, 


which we conceive it may be useful to 
circulate.) 


BENEVOLENT FRIEND, 


F the advantages of my system 
of education (without mixture 
and association that da it no credit, ) 
as they are before the public, I shall 
leave them to speak for themselves. 
lts chief feature, which, in these try- 
ing times, is of incalculable impor- 
tance, is its economy. For my own 
part, I have found it highly to my 
advantage, in endeavouring to acquire 
a perfect knowledge of any thing I 
was but parUally acquainted with, to 
begin at the beginning, to presume 
inyself entirely ignorant, and to recur 
to first principles, lest, mistaking an 
one of my data, error should be all my 
acquisition, instead of knowledge : [ 
have also found a vast difference be- 
tween practical and theoretical know- 
ledge ; in the former case, my memo- 
ry was al my sngers ends ; in the lat- 
-{cry My memory was chained to my 


books, and I could do nothing with. 
out them; now, though I very high. 
ly value books, and would by io 
means despise such useful and instruc. 
tive companions, yet I prefer practical 
knowledge of practical things.’ The 
nan of theory has always to set hisi. 
deas in order and recollect himself, In 
a road he cannot pass a turning with- 
out looking at his map: the man who 
is in practice of going the same road 
may venture blind-fold, ‘Lhe stran- 
ger to the road will be considering 
his path while he should be pursuin 
his journey. 

As I love my country, and think 
our youth ought universally to be in- 
structed, when committees and_teach- 
ers do not act on these principles, I 
cannot but deeply regret their errors. 

It is not to be supposed, that the ex- 
perience of thirteen years can be trans- 
ferred or acquired in a day or a week, 
so as to render it practical to a man 
who has no more time to acquire it 
than above specified. I introduce my 
subject with these observations, be- 
cause many persons, who have gained 


but a very faint and imperfect idea of 


my plans of education, have attempted 
to praetise them to the injury of the 
system in the opinion of. the public, 
who are much disappointed, when ur- 
der the expectation of quietness, order, 
and improvement, they find the very 
reverse. A gentleman from Ireland vi- 
sited my school, stopped about two 
hours one day, came again and did 
the like another day ; all this while a 
passive spectator, the boys performing 
evolutions of different kinds before 
him with such rapidity, that if be had 
been asked, he could not have told 


the reason of two out of four of them. 


He never saw my book on education 


_and when I again met him, he had o- 


pened a subscription, and was profes 
sing to train young men as school- 
masters, to teach on a plan he really 
knew nothing about. In another 1- 


_ stance, a man attended my school for 


four or five days out of asingle oa 
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he then went to a great city, to keep 
school. His school proved, as 1 am 
well informed, a scene of confusion, 
and yet he was professing to teach 
school-masiers. ‘These are only two 
instances ; but I could produce many : 
my real fear is, that if efficient mea- 
sures are not taken to prevent it, and 
to train school-masters for Scotland 
and Ireland, that the progress of the 
plan will be impeded in those king- 
doms. ‘This is the natural tendency 
of a depreciation in the public opinion 
of its merits, at least in the eyes of 
that part of the public, who only see 
such miserable institutions I am anxi- 
ous to prevent. I therefore recom- 
mend, that a few active and benevo- 
lent men form themselves into a ¢om- 
mittee, for the purpose of introducin 
my plans into the city of Edinburgh, 
«nd raise subscriptions to build or rent 
a commodious school-room, and to fit 
it up in a suitable manner; a good 
school-room, well fitted up, being an 
essential requistte, though often sadly 
unattended to in the first instance. 

This committee, to correspond re- 
gularly with me, and act agreeably to 
the spirit of the plans laid down and 
warranted by long experience. 

To act in conjunction with me asa 
corresponding member, in the depart- 
ment of education, and to take on 
themselves every thing relative to ex- 
penses. ‘Lo receive from me a young 
man thoroughly trained to the plan, 
to superintend their school, and form 
1. a seminary for school.masters. 

All the emoluments of the situation 
to be the master’s own. 

The advantages of such a seminary 
will be very obvious. In Scotland 
this would enable two or more parish- 
€s lo unite ; and where the district is 
favorable, such consolidation would 
guarantee a good master and a good 
school to two parishes, which, without 
such union, and the adopuioa of this 
plan of education, would be destitute 
of any school whatever. It would be 
@ great local good in the cities, where 

feb. 1810, 


shools might be established. The 
master should be one thoroughly com- 
petent to train school-masters, as well 
as to manage a school for a thousand 
children, and on this account would 
be worthy of a higher salary than is 
usually given to school-masters who 
act as such only. 

This plan, rendered efficient, would 
be a national benefit. ‘Teachers ought 
to be practically made acquainted 
with the plan, but cannot be made so, 
except by a good model ; and at pre- 
sent they have scarce any but bad 
ones, or no good ones that I know of. 

Very recently, one committee of a 
school for four hundred children, re- 
tained three masters to manage a school, 
when ene would be enough. Another 
committee resolved to open a school, 
giving one hundred pounds fer an- 
num to a master, for one hundred chile 
dren, in a crowded room, when five 
hundred children ought to have been 
instructed for that sum. Such cir- 
cumstances as these are to be careful- 
ly avoided ; they deprive the plan, in 
the eyes of the public, of one great 
and beautiful feature in these trying 
times, of no mean importance, zfs econe- 
my ! We know that the knowledge of 
the shape, and even ability in forming 


letters, does not constitute a good wri- 


ter: it is much practice in writing 
that alone does away the stiff writing 
of school, and substitutes the clean 
and expeditious hand of business in its 
place: so a mere theoretical know- 
ledge of the outlines of my plan alone 
will very rarely, ifat all, make a good 
practical school-master. 

If any of the gentlemen, for whose 
sake these hints are particularly writ- 
ten, should be disposed to say, 2 wrd/ 
subscribe any sum they please to name 
as donations and as subscrifitions, a few 
first subscribers might form among: 
themselves an efficient committee for 
arranging and maturing the plan, 
bringing to public view, and soliciting 
public support. By so doing, they 


would confer a blessing on their coun- 
try: 


~~ 
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Aneciote of Charles the Second. 
try 3 and , to say ‘of the prosperity of vant of the Earl of Wigton, who was 
‘their- institutions in the happiness of in his service, and of whose fidelity he 
the poor children benefited by it, neither then, nor ever after, did doubt, 
“ When the ear heard me, it blessed serectly to provide a couple of good 
“me; when the eye saw me, it delight- horses, and have them ready at a cer. 
ed in me.” 7 ‘tain place and time of the next ensv. 
‘This would hold out an example to ing night by his Majesty appointed: 
Scotland, by which that'nation might that Fleming with these horses should 
see how they could consolidate paro- remain alone till he heard ‘from the 
chial schools together, and increase King. “ 
the blessings of education by increas- At the time appointed the King 
ing the nuniber of scholars under the (having gone to bed, and afterwards 
care of each master. The national dressed himself, and privately gone 
state of education in Scotland would be out of a back-door, and leaving only 
improved by it, and the salaries and si- a letter to some one of his servants in 
~ tuations of the masters rendered more’ whom he confided, with an account of 
respectable, without any increase of tax- his having gone from them for a few 
ation, which I apprehend must yet days, and with directions to keep his 
be the case, if this method is not a- absence as secret as possible, under 
dopted. "pretence of being indisposed) came 
For the particulars of my plan I to the palace; there he found Flem- 
must refer to my Books on Educa- ing with the horses as he had diret- 
_ tion, which may be obtained by gi-. ted. He then acquainted Filem- 
ving orders to the Booksellers, or, ing of his design of going to the 


more properly, by subscribing for the - 
same. Andremain, 
respectful Friend, 
_ (Signed) Joseph Lancastir. 
Royal Free School, Borough Road, 


Hague; and not regarding the haz- 


ards he might be exposed to, away he 
went with the slender equipage and at- 


tendance, travelling through the most 


secret by-ways, and contrived it so 


Southwark, that he came to the ‘Hague by six in 
2 Mo. 1810. the morning, and alighted at a small 
i a remote part of the town, where 
+ \ he ‘was confident none would know 
Anecdote of CHARLES the Second. hin under the disguise he was then in: 


From a MS, Note in a copy of Lord Claren- He immediately sent Fleming to ac- 
) _ don's History of the Rebellion, ~ aint his sister where he was, and to 
Et is very strange, that nae so leave it to her to contrive the way and 
many dangers, to which KingCharles manner of his having access to her, so 

II. was exposed, and from which he as not known. 
~ Was Surprisingly and miraculously deli- - Fleming having dispatched his com- 
_ Vered, neither this ior any other au- mission in a very short time (less than 
thor i have met with, takes the least an hour) was: no sooner returned to 
notice of one of a very extraordinary the King (finding him in the room 
_fature, which happened to him in where he had left him, and where he 
_ Holland, and which was as follows: had been still alone) than’ an unknown 
_ . The King, when at Brussels, being person tame and asked of the land- 
 Gesirous and resolved to see his sister lord, if two’ Frenchmen had’ not 2- 
the Princess of Orange, but withal lightéd at his house that ‘morning’ 
_ Under a necessity to make the journey The’landlord replied, that indeed two 
_ with the utmost secrecy, did’ commu- * men ‘had come, but of ‘what “country 
nicate his'design to no person whatso- © He knew ‘not. The stranger “desired 
_ ever: ‘He ordered Fleming, a sér-" him to tell them, he watited to speak 
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Anecdote of Charles the Second. 


to them; which he having done, the 
King was much surprised, but withal 
inclined to see the person. Fleming 
opposed it, but the King being posi- 
tive, the person was introduced, being 
an old reverend-like man, with a lon 

beard and ordinary grey cloaths ; who 
looking and speaking to the person of 
the King, told him, he was the per- 
son he wanted to speak tu, and that a- 
lone, on matters of importance. ‘The 
King believing it might perhaps be a 
return from his sister, or being curious 


to know the result of such an adyen- 


ture, desired Fleming to withdraw ; 


which he refused, *tili the King tak- 


ing him aside, told him there could 
be no hazard from such an old man, 
for whom he was too much, and com- 
manded to retire. 

_. They were no sooner alone, than 
the stranger bolted the door, and at 
the same time falling upon his knees, 
pulling off his artificial mask, and dis- 
covered himself to be Mr Downing 
(afterwards well known by the name 
of Sir George, and ambassador from 


‘the King to the Siates after his resto- 


ration) then envoy from Cromwell to 
the States, being the son of one Dow. 
ning, an independent minister, and 
who was a very active, virulent ene- 
my to the royal family, as appears 


from this history. (Lord Claren-— 


don’s.) 
The King was not a little surprised 


at the discovery. But Downing gave ! 


‘no time for reflection, immediate- 
ly speaking in the following manner : 
~-That he humbly begged his Majes- 
ty’s pardon for. any share he -had 
interest ; and assured him, that tho’ 
he was just now in the service of 
the Usurper, he wished. his Majesty 
as well as any of his subjects ; and 
would, when ‘an eccasion offered, ven- 
ture all his service ; and was hopeful, 
rey: he was ta ‘say would convince 
Majesty of his sincerity ‘but be- 
*ore he mentioned the cause of his 


Soming to him, he must insist that his 


80 faras to be ase, pe 


I! 5 
Majesty would solemnly promise to 
him ‘not to mention what had happen- 
ed, and he was about to say, to Flem- 
ing, or any other person whatsoever, 
until it pleased God his Majesty was 
restored to his crowns; though even 
then he must likewise have his Majes- 
ty’s promise, never to ask or expect he 


‘should discover: how or when he came 
.to know of his being , 


there. 
The King having engaged in the 
terms required, Downing proceeded, 


and told, that his master the Usurper, 


being now at peace with the Dutch, and 
the States so dependant on him, that 
they refused nothing he required, had 
with the greatest secrecy, in order to 
make it more effectual, entered into a 
treaty, by which among other trifling 
matters agreed to hinc inde, the chiet 
and indeed main end of the negocia; 
tion was, that the States stood enga- 
ged to seize and deliver up to the U- 
surper the person of his Majesty, if so 
be at any time he should happen, by 
chance or design, to come within their 
territories, when required thereto by 
any in his name. He represented his 
master’s intelligence to be so good, 
that a discovery would be made even 
to himself (Downing) of his Majesty’s 
being there ; and if he neglected to 
apply to have him seized, his master 
would resent it to the highest, which 
would cost him his head, and deprive 
his Majesty of a faithful servant. He 
then proposed that his Majesty would 
immediately mount his horse, and 
make all the dispatch. imaginable out 
of the States territories.. That he 
himself would return home, and under 
pretence of sickness, lie longer in bed 
than usual; and that when he thought 
his Majesty was so far off, as to be out 
ef danger to be overtaken, he would 
go to States and. acquaint them 
tbat he understood. his Majesty was in 
town, and require his being , seized. — 
‘That he knew they would comply, and 
send to the place directed : biit on 
finding that his Majesty was gone aft 
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to make no farther noise about it, lest 
it should discover the treaty, and pre- 
vent his Majesty’s afterwards falling 
into their hands. The King imme- 
diately followed his advice, and he re- 
turning home, every thing was acted 
and happened as he proposed and fore- 
told. 

The King having thus escaped this 
imminent danger, most religiously per- 
formed what he had promised, never 
mentioning any part of this story, till 
after his restoration, and not then de- 
siring to know how Downing’s intel- 
ligence came, (which he never disco- 
vered) though he often said it was a 
mystery, for no person knew of his de- 
sign till he was on horseback, and that 
he could net think Fleming went and 
discovered him to Downing. Besides, 
he so soon returned from his sister, he 
could not have time, Downing having 
come much about the time Fleming 
returned, 


I have heard this story told by se- 
veral, who frequented King Charles’s 
court after the restoration, particularly 
by the Earl of Cromartie, who said, 
that next year after the restoration, he, 
with the Duke of Rothes and other 
Scots quality, being with the king 
one night over a bottle, they all com- 
plained of an impertinent speech Dow- 
ning had made in parliament, reflect- 
ing on the Scots nation, which they 
thought his Majesty should resent so 
as to discard him from court, and with- 
draw his favour from him. The 
King replied, he did not approve what 
he had said, and would reprove him 
for it 3 but to go farther he could not 
well do, because of this story, which 
he reported in the terms here narrat- 
ed, which made such an impression 
on all present, that they freely for- 
gave what had passed, and Rothes 
asked liberty to drink his health in a 
bumper. 


Abstract of Trees Planted by the Right Hon. Francis STEWART, Ear/ of 


Moray, from 1767 to 1807. 


[ At a time, when a supply of wood is so much wanted in this country, the 
following example of active and extensive improvement in this branch 
cannot fail to prove interesting ; and we shall be happy to have more fre- 
quent opportunities of recording similar instances of individual exertion, 


and national prosperity ] 


Mt Darnaway, Couniy of Elgin. 


Species of Trees. 
« 1768 


Elms, . 


fond 


Plane, . . 


OED 


Ash, . — 

Sarch, « | ose 
ene 
Scots Fir eee 


Planted Girth. 


Heighth. No. 

In.} 40 Feet 6 In. | 1,019,660 
eee 50 
eee 
eee 40 eee 
40 ... 
46 eee 
eee 70 eee 
eee 40 eee 
f OD 


& 600,090 


eee 


eee | 9,697,000 


ooooooce 


In all, 11,316,750 


At Darnaway, the soil in general the high d d 
| grounds. In the low grounds 
is gravelly, the surface a black sandy the soil is a little stronger, croducitg 


would, producing whins and heath on broom and juniper ; the situation froma 
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Scarce Books and Tracts. 


100 to 500 feet above the level of the 
sea. Owing to the shelter of the oldest 
plantations, the trees planted of late 
years make more progress, than those 
which were planted at an earlier pe- 


riod. 


117 
Trees in the nurseries at Darnaway 

and Donibristle, from 1 to 4 years 

old : 

Oaks, 

Ash, Elm, Beech, &c. . 


100,000 
200,000 


At Dontprist ie, County of Fife and Downy, County of Perth. 


Trees. Planted. Girth. Heighth. No. planted. 
Oaks, 1767 |4 Feet 4 In.]50 Feet 0 In.| 430,000 
Elm, 5 nee 53 O ove 108,000 
Beech, 15 cco 43 O 64,600 
Larch, | 10 ase 49 eco cco 360,600 
Scots Fir,{ [4 45 O 660,000 

1,813,200 


The soil at Donibristle is various, 
viz. gravel—clay sand—sandy loam 
on the top of rotten rock, and in some 
parts moss. ‘I'rees of every kind 
thrive in those soils, except in the 
moss ; where the Scots Fir and Birch 
succeed best. Oaks thrive well in 
the clay and loamy soil, if moderately 
dry; also upon rotten rock : situa- 
tion, from 2 to 300 feet above the 
level of the sea. | 


At Doune, the soil is gravel, mixed 
with a sandy clay, in which oak, 
larch, and Scots fir, grow well. 

Situation from 100 to 400 feet 
above the level of the sea, 


Total at Darnaway, . 11,316,750 
At Donibristle & Doune, 1,813,200 


13, 129,950 


Scarce Books and Tracts. 


Extracts from Historical Account of the 
Blue Blanket, 


SIR, 


AS I observe you are presently gi- 
ving extracts from scarce pam- 
phlets, I beg leave to send you the fol- 
lowing from a book (now very scarce) 
published at Edinburgh in the year 
1722, entitled * An Historical Ac- 
count of the Blue Blanket.” 
Ist, An Account of King James 
the 6th’s entry into Edinburgh. 

_.. The city of Edinburgh gave the 
a ighest testimonies of their love and 
3 loyalty to their infant sovereign that 

they were capable of, and oppos’d 


“the Earl of Morton, Regent, who 
“‘ rul’d the roast, and overaw’d the 
‘© young King’s inclinatiens to mercy. 
** Morton, to gain the affections of the 
“ citizens of Edinburgh, anno 1579, 


caus’d symmon a parliament to meet 


“ at Edinburgh, and the King to leave 
“* Stirling, where formerly parliaments 
“were held. When his Majesty, 
“‘ upon his joueney to the capital city, 
“‘ came near the West Port, he alight- 
** ed from his horse, and a stately ca- 
“ nopy of purple-coloured velvet be- 
‘“‘ ing held over his head, he received 
‘the magistrates of the city, who 
“‘ came bare headed all the way with- 
“ out the gate ; within the gate stood 
“$ Solomon, with a numerous train in 
% Jewish habits, with two women 

con- 
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‘‘ contending for the child, as is re- 
“ corded, J. Kings i. 

“ As his Majesty ascended the 
“ West Bow, there hung down from 
“the arch of the old port a large 
« globe of polished brass, out of which 
“a little boy, cloathed like a Cupid, 
“‘ descended in a machine, and pre- 
“ sented him with the keys of the ci- 
“+ ty, all made of massy silver, and ve- 
“ry artificially wrought; an excel- 
« Jent concert of music all the while 
“ accompanying the action. 

“When he came down the high 
‘street as far as the Tolbooth, Peace, 
Plenty, and Justice, met him and ha- 
“rangu’d him in Greek, Latin, and 
“ Scottish languages. Opposite to the 
great church stood Redigion, who ad- 
* dressed him in the Hebrew tongue; 
“¢ upon which he was pleas’d to enter 
“the church, where Mr Lawson, a 

* presbyterian divine, made a learn’d 
** discourse in behalf of those of the 
“ reformed religion. 

“When his Majesty came out, 
** Bacchus sat mounted on a gilded 
* hogshead at the market cross, dis- 

“tributing wine in large bumpers, 
‘* and trumpets all the while sounding, 
“ and the people crying, God save the 
** King At the East Gate was erected 
“his Majesty’s nativity, and above 
“* that, the genealogies of all the Scots 
“* Kings from Fergus I. All the win- 
‘* dews were hung with pictures and 
“rich tapestry, the streets strewed 
** with flowers, and the cannon firin 
“from the castle, till his Majesty 
‘** reached his palace.” 

2d, A poetical speech made by 
King James the 6th to the professors 
m the University of Edinburgh. 

** Next day his Majesty was pleas- 
“ed to honour the university with 
presence at a philosophical dis- 
** putation in the Oriental languages 
‘* by the professors of philosophy, Mr 
** John Adamson, Mr James Fairly, 
“Mr Patrick Sands, Mr Andrew 
“* Young, Mr James Reid, and Mr 


Scarce Books and Tracts. 


“ William King. When the exercise 
© was over, his Majesty was pleased to 
“ compliment the disputants in the 
“ following poem : 


* As Adam was the first of men, whence 
all beginning take, 

“ So Adam-son was president, and the first 
of this act. 

“ The Thesis Fair-lie did defend, which 
tho’ they lies centain, 

“ Yet were fair lies, and he the same right 
fairly did maintain. 

“ The Field first entered Mr Sands, and 
there he made me see, 

* That not all Sands are barren Sands, but 
that some fertile be. . 

“ Then Mr Young most subtily, the Theses 
did impugn, 

“ And kythed in old Aristotle, although his 
name be Young; 

“To him succeeded Mr Reid, who though 
Red be his name, 

“ Need neither for his dispute blush, nor et 
his speech think shame. 

« Last enter'd Mr King the lists, and dis. 
pute like a King, 

« How Reason reigning like a queen, should 
anger under bring. 

To their deserved praise have ] thus play’d 
upon their names, 

“ And wills this College hence be call’ 
the College of King ames.” 


You may perhaps think the forego- 
ing werthy of insertion. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Curiosus. 


— 


‘ScoTTisH REVIEW. 


A View of the Ancient and Present 
State of the Zetland Islands; 1™- 
cluding the Civil, Political, and 
Natural History ; Antiquities ; and 
an Account of their Agriculture, 
Fisheries, Commerce, and the Stai¢ 
of Society and Manners. By At 
thur Edmonston, M. D. 2 vols: 
Svo. 18s. 


THE spirit of discovery, by which 
the present age is so strong!y 
characterized, has but recently ¢% 
tended itself to the remoter portions 
of our own isles. Till of late, Ork- 
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ney and Zetland were more complete. 
ly a Terra Incognita than any which 
are buried in the Southern ocean. Of 
late, however, a very strong topogra- 
phical spirit has arisen in this coun- 
iry, and elaborate «vorks have been 
published to illustrate its different dis- 
ivicts. ‘Lhe same disposition has at 
length turned men’s eyes to the Udti- 
na Thule, and has excited a desire to 
explore into its secrets, unknown to 
former ages. Our own publication 
was, some time ago, the vehicle of 
communications on this subject, which 
extended to a length, and assumed a 
tone of controversial asperity, greater 
than we could have desired. ‘The 
public curiosity, excited by this dis- 
cussion, is perhaps the chief cause 
which has elicited the present work. 
Dr Edmonstone treats the subject 
certainly at very great length, and so 
far as we can judge, with great atten- 
tion and accuracy, and his style is 
agreeable. 

He introduces the subject with a 
view of the situation, general appear- 
ance, and climate, of the Zetland isles. 
Most of these observations we have 
already presented to our readers in the 
jorm of an extract. He then pro- 
ceeds to take a view of the History of 
these islands, a subject involved in 
much obscurity. ‘The first accounts 
of it which the Romans received, were 
trom the celebrated voyage of Pytheas, 
who seems to have given a tolerably 
accurate account of its situation, un- 
der the classical appellation of ‘Thule. 
It appears probable, that the Romans, 
in the course of their conquests, never 
reached this extreme boundary. Cer- 
tan it is, that they added very little 
‘oour knowledge of Zetland. -The 
"story of these islands is almost a 
blank, till towards the end of the ninth 
fentury, when they were invaded and 

subdued by Harold Harfager, King 
of Norway, Orkney and Zetland 
Were then erected into an earldom, in 
Which situation they continued for 
Many centuries. Orkney, however, was 


always the residence of the Earl, while 
Zetland, barren.and remote, was mere- 
ly made to contribute to his resources, 
without sharing much of his presence. 
The Norwegians seem to have been 
farther advanced in the arts of lite 
than the people they subdued, and 
their intluence seems consequently to 
have been considerably beneficial. — 


Torfeinar, one of the first Earls, in-— 


troduced the practice of obtaining 
fuel from turf, in honour of which dis- 
covery, he had the first syllable pre- 
fixed to his name. 

The next leading event in the his- 
tory of these islands is their conver- 
sion to Christianity, which was effect- 
ed in a’ manner not a little singular. 
In 985, Olaus, king of Norway, re- 
turning trom Ireland, touched at Ork- 
ney, and having decoyed the Earl 
Sigurd and his son Hundius on board 
of his vessel, he gave them the option, 
either of immediate death, or of doing 
homage to himself, and embracing 
Christianity. After some hesitation, 
Sigurd thought it prudent to accept 
the latter alternative, and Olaus car- 
vied the son to Norway along with 
him, as an hostage for its due per- 
formance. 

About 1330, the Norwegian line 
of earls became extinct in the person 
of Magnus the Fifth. Malis, Earl 
of Strathern, by marrying his daugh- 
ter, became entitled to the earldom. 
It then passed, by marriage, into the 
family of the StClares, barons of Ros- 


din. 


In 1468, a marriage was conclud- 
ed between James IT. and the princess 
of Denmark, on which occasion Chris- 
tiern, king of the latter country, en- 
gaged to pay sixty thousand crowns as 
the portion of his daughter. Not be- 
ing able however to command the 
sum, he pledged Orkney for the pay- 
ment of fifty thousand, the other ten 
being to be paid immediately. But 
not being able to command even that 
sum, he pledged Zetland for eight 


thousand, and paid the remaining two. 
This 
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This gives a curious view of the com- 
parative value attached to these two 
possessions. 

Two years after the signing of this 
treaty, William Sinclair, then Earl, 
resigned these islands into the hands 
of the King, for a suitable considera- 
tion; and, next year, Orkney and 
Zetland were formally annexed, by 
act of parliament, to the kingdom of 
Scotland. The islands however were 
seldom governed immediately by the 
Sovereign, but were generally let in 
lease to some distinguished nobleman. 
The Sinclairs, who had been its Earls, 
held it, in this humbler capacity, for 
a considerable time. In 1501, they 
obtained a lease, both of Orkney and 
“etland, for the moderate sum of six 
hundred and fifty pounds Scots. <Af- 
ter this, it passed through various 
hands, and at length came into those 
of Bothwell, who took refuge there 
after his flight from the low country. 
In the beginning of the. seventeenth 
century, these islands were most gtie- 
vously oppressed by Patrick Stewart, 
son to Lord Robert Stewart, natural 
brother to Queen Mary, from whom 


he received a grant of them. Both 


these noblemen, seem to have borne 
the title of Earl... Qn the death of 
Patrick, the inhabitants presented a 
petition to the King, praying that 
ihey might no longer be exposed to 
the same miseries as those which they 
had suffered under their last ruler.— 
‘Uhey were in consequence taken un- 
der the immediate jurisdiction of the 
crown, in which they have ever since 
remained, 
It is made a just subject of com- 
-plaint, that Zetland, though paying 
one third of the land tax imposed on 
the two northern isles, has no share 
in voting forsa member of parliament. 
Dr Edmenston, in the next chap- 
ter, gives-an account of the remains 
of antiquity, language, and literature, 
of the Zetland islands ; a various and 
miscellaneous subject, into which our 
mits do not permit us to follow him. 


Dr Edmonstone has gone at great 
length inte the relation between the 
Zetland landlords and their tenants, a 
subject which has excited considerable 
interest. It appears that there are 
still strong rem. nts of feudal subjec- 
tion ; a circumstance which seems ne- 
cessarily to arise from the present si- 
tuation of the country. Almost all 
the lands are held only from year to 
year and as the tenants have no ca- 
pital or enterprize which could enable 
them to benefit by a long lease, they 
are in general aveese to such an inno- 
vation. Many of them combine the 
business of fishing with that of farm. 
ing; to these the landlord advances 
boats, lines, and the other implements 
of their trade, and receives in retum 
their fish at a price under the market 
value, From all these causes, there 
arises a very entire dependence of the 
Zetland peasantry upon their land. 
lords, which, according to the ordins- 
ry principles of human nature, cannot 
fail, in individual instances, to give 
rise to oppression, Dr E, however, 
denies this to be the general state o! 
the case, and declares that, in many 
instances, the Zetland landholders ex- 
ercise the utmost humanity toward: 
their dependents. ‘The system, how- 
ever, is undoubtedly bad; but it doe: 
not appear possible to operate an ell 
tire change suddenly, Some attempts 
which have been made to do so, have 
rather been attended with hurtful ef 
fects. ‘The tenantry must, by inter 


course with the more improved parts 


of the country, and by a gradual sys 
tem of amelioration, acquire that © 
pulence, and those habits, which maj 
enable them to turn their farms to the 
best account, and to become indepe™ 
dent of their landlords. What would 
be the best means of promoting th 
progress becomes a very nice and de 
licate question, which would requ" 
for its solution an intimate acqu# 
ance both with the general principles 
of political economy, and with the pe 
culiay circumstances of Zetland. 
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The fishery forms an important 
subject. Till about 1712, this was 
entirely in the hands of the Dutch.— 
They furnished the natives with boats 
and lines, received the fish from them, 
and cured it. About the period a- 
bovementioned, the proprietors, encou- 
raged by some regulations made by 
the legislature, undertook, themselves, 
to supply their tenants with the requi- 
sites for carrying on the fishery, and 
to receive from them its products.— 
The principal is the white fishing, as 
it is called, or that of cod, tusk, and 
ling. In this trade are employed 459 
boats, tonnage 1010, and 2754 men. 
The herring fishery might be advan- 
tageously carried on from Zetland 
were it not cramped by the regulations 
of the bounty, which is given only to 
vessels of seventy tons and upwards, 
whereas the Zetlanders can conve- 
niently employ only boats of very 
small dimensions. It hasbeen suppe- 
sed that the whale fishery might be 
carried on from Zetland ; but this, Dr 
Edmonstone has clearly shewn, could 
not be done witK any advantage. 

Manufactures do not form a copi- 
ous subject, in treating of Zetland. 
There is- one, however, with which 
all our readers are probably acquaint- 
ed, the manufacture of Shetland hose. 
It is very ancient, and is performed 
entirely on wires, The profit is not 
great, owing to the great length of 
ume required. Next to this is the 
manufacture of kelp, which is carried 
on to a considerable extent. The Zet- 
landers, however, conduct it with less 
skill than most of the other islanders. 
Its produce was found by Professor 


ameson to contain only 2% per cent. 
of alcali, wheteas the best Scots kelp 


yields 5 per cent. Spanish barilla 
yields 23%. Besides these manufac- 
tures, the exports of Zetland are de- 
rived almost entirely from its fishery, 
and from some articles of raw produce. 


T he following table will give the best 
idea of them. 


Feb. 1810, 
0 


Exports FROM ZETLAND. 
1075 tons of ling, tusk, and 
cod at 18/, 10s. . . L.19,887 1 


45 Ditto of sethe, at 102. 450 . 
300 barrels of heriings at 12. 

goo ditto of fishoil,at2/,108. 2250 
sco tons of kelp, at 84... 4000 
200 barrels of beef, at ros. 
2 tons of tallow, at 6o/. 180 
400 hides at ros. « « 200 
20 tons ef butter, at Sos. 1008 
Stockings, gloves, &c. . 50c0 
1co dozen calf skins, at 1as. 60 
150 dozenrabbit skins, at 7s. §2 10 
12 dozen otter skins, at 4/, 

268. « « © « e 57 13 
Seal skins," . . « 12 
Feathers, . « 5° 
£50 horses, at 34. 450 
too Cattle at, 300 
gosheep, at tos. 25 


L.34,879 12 


Zetland has belonging to it tenships, 
containing 768 tons, and navigated 
by 53 men and boys. 

In their dispositions, the Zetland 
gentry are intelligent, loyal, extremely . 
hospitable, and tolerably gay. Most 
of their amusements, however, are for 
gentlemen, though there occur, occa- 
sionally, subscription balls. Theic 
chief fault lies in the violent feuds and 
jealousies by which they are divided. 
A:-great degeneracy, it seems, is ge- 
nerally considered as ‘having taken 
place in their manners, the existence of 
which Dr E. regards as indisputable. 
‘When he comes, however, to state 
the particulars of this degeneracy, 
every one of them appear to be im- 
provements. ‘Thus we are told : 


The late war has introduced more 
wealth into the country, and with itaspi- 
ritofenterprize; commerce hasextended 
the relations of all, and a constant com- 
‘Munication with other countries has 
tended to destroy an acknowledgment 
of any superiority but that which merit 
and worth confer. 


The peasantry of Zetland are euri- 
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ous and acute, and many of them pos- 
sess considerable genius in the me- 
chanical arts. They are hospitable, 
like their superiors, wherever their 
means enable them to afford it. ‘The 
mefi are indolent, but the women la- 
bogous. ‘hey have several, however, 
of the faults of a vassal people. ‘Chey 
are abjectly submissive to their su- 
periors ; and, uncertain of to-morrow, 
they grasp eagerly at whatever plea- 
sures the present moment offers. Like 
most people in so secluded a situation, 
they are superstitious, and strongly at- 
tached to their native soil. “[hey are 
as well instructed as in any part of 
Scotland, and schools are now esta- 
blished in every parish. 

Of diseases prevalent in Zetland, 
the chief are those occasioned by ex- 
posure to cold. Rheumatism is al- 
most universal, arising evidently from 
the above cause. Consumption is 


PARISHES, 


Review.--Ancient and Present State of Zetland. 


much more frequent than formerly, 
chiefly among the better orders. This 
is, plausibly enough, imputed to the 
adoption ef the fashionable mode of 
clothing, peculiarly ill-adapted to so 
severe a climate. Nervous diseases 
are very frequent, particularly hypo- 
chondriac complaints, and affections 
of the stomach, which may be ascrib- 
ed, among the higher orders, to the 
want of society and amusement ; and 
among the lower, to defective food, 
and exposure to cold and damp. Fk. 
phantiasis, or leprosy, was formerly 
very common, but is now much di- 
minished. 

Dr E. devotes a long chapter to a 
detailed statistical account of the dif- 
ferent parishes. ‘Through this our 1i- 
mits do not permit us to follow him; 
but our readers may be gratified by 
the following summary of their pro- 
gressive population: 


PoPrpuLATION. 
1755 1792-3 180: 


1. Dunrossness, including Sandwich, Coninsburgh and 


Fair-Isle, . . 


2. Bressa and the Barras, ‘including Quarf, and the 


islands of Hevra and Papa, . . 
3e Lerwick, 


the islands on the Coast, . 


4. Tingwatl and Whiteness,comprehending Trondra, and 


5. Athsting and Sansting, with the island 


and Papa-Little,’ 


6. Walls, including Sandness, Papa Stour, and Foula, 
7: Delting, mcluding the islands ‘of Mukle-Roe, Little- 


Roe, Brother-Solé; and Fish-holm, . 


8. Northmaven, withthe small island of Lamba; 


s of Vementry 


2295 


1512 1786 1863 


gil 1285 1593 
1550 172300 


1221 1504 1459 
1009 1786 2045 


0. Nesting and Lunasting, ‘including Whalsey and the 


Sherries, 


‘10 South and Mid-yell, with the islands of Lamphray, 


1169 1535 195! 


North 


-Yelland Fetlar, . . . 


10. Wnst, mcluding the island of Oyen, 


Down to 1 §04, it appears that the 


population had constantly increased ;. 


but since that time, Dr considers 
it as having begun to diminish. The 


Jandlords, chiefly with a view to the 


fishery, had concelved it their interest 
to encourage, as much as possible, the 


w 1098 1356 1359 
Total 95,210 20,186 225379 


multiplication of the inhabitants ; and 
when any scarcity occurred, they were 
in the habit of supplying their tenan!s 
with provisions. This system seems 
to have raised the population of Zet- 
land to an artificial height, at which it 
eould not be maintained. 
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does not, in favourable years, produce 
grain te supply its inhabitants for more 
than six months, and even this supply 
has, of late, been repeatedly found de- 
ficient ; so that Dr E. considers the 
average now as scarcely more than 
four months. The fishery he consi- 
ders as not affording subsistence for 
more than other four, so that, without 
large importations, the Zetlanders 
could not be supported at all, The 
landlords, sensible of this, have begun 
to withhold their encouragements to 
marriage. 

Our author has a long discussion on 
the subject of whales cast ashore, and 
wrecks, points in which the peasantry 
of Zetland seem to be exposed to very 
considerable oppression. 

The last chapter is devoted.to the 
natural history of Zetland. It con- 
tains a variety of details on this sub- 


ject, which do not admit of abridg- 


ment. ‘The following description of 
the poney of this country, will be in- 
teresting to most readers. 


The native Zetland horse is very 
small, seldom exceeding ten hands high, 
but well proportioned, strong and capa- 
ble of enduring great degrees of fatigue. 
The best kind of ponies, as they are cal- 
Jed, are to be met with in the island of 
Fetlar, The description given long ago, 
by Buchanan, of the Orkney horses, 
applies to those at present in Zetland. 
“ Sunt eis equulei specie guidem con- 
temtibiles, sed ad omnes usus, supra 
quam credi potest, strenui.”” ‘They run 
wild in the hills until they are three 
years old, when they are caught for the 
purpose of carrying loads. They are 
seldom or never taken into a stable, 
tven during the worst weather in win- 
ter: and when they-fail in obtaining food 
on the hills, they feed om the Grift-ware 
that is left along the sea-shore, When 
the snow remains long on the ground, 
they approach the houses, and appear to 
supplicate assistance, having as it were 
ascertained that support is nowhere else 
to befound. Some few more.venturous 
‘dividuals break into the yards during 
the night-time, and destroy the corn. 

_, Although never regularly broken in, 
they soon become docile and tractable, 


and exhibit proofs of great sagacity.— 
They seem to recollect a rvad over 
which they have passed only once with 
astonishing accuracy. I recollect per- 
forming a journey on horseback, in the 
summer of 1808, along with two other 
gentlemen. The distance we had to 
ride was five miles ; and the course lav 
over a range of mossy hills, in which 
there was not the vestige of a foot print. 
A guide attended, to point out to us the 
best parts of the road; and we were o- 
bliged to make many e¢ircuitous turn- 
ings, to avoid the more wet and boggy 
parts ofthe hills. We accomplished the 
journey tolerably well; but we had 
scarcely proceeded half a mile on our 
return, when we missed the guide, and 
found ourselves enveloped in a very 
thick fog. I proposed that we should 
wait until the fog cleared up; but cne 
of the gentlemen thought that it would 
be better to proceed, and give the horses 
leave to choose whatever road they 
thought proper. This last proposal was 
agreed to, and they brought us back in 
a shorter time than we had taken to go. 
The circuits they made on some occa- 
sions were so great that we were often 
led to believe that they were wandering 
in the same uncertainty with ourselves, 
but our doubts were removed, by find- 
ing, that after a considerable time they 
brought us to a2 spot, which we recol- 
lected had in the former part of the day 
interrupted our progress, and in which we 
could distinctly trace the marks of their 


feet then first made inthe moss. As we 


approached the end ef our,journey the 


fog cleared up;,and shen within a mile 


and a half ofthe termimation of it, the 
horses, finding themselves altogether un- 
restrained, made a considerable deviation 
from the track prescribed by the guide, 
and conducted .us by a much drier and 
more equal road than that which we had 
passed over on the former part of the day. 
I was much struck and gratified at 
‘this display of memory and sagacity.— 
In the devious tracks of the hills, they 
appeared tobe guided either by the scent, 
or the perception of the traces of their 
own former footsteps, although in the 
more heathy parts of the road I thought 
that to be almost impracticable. When 
they came, howéver, on ground with 
which they had been previously familiar, 
they preferred the track which experi- 
ence had shewn to be the best. bpice 
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The native ponie is in general very 
healthy andiong lived. I have secn one 
forty years wld, hale and strong. Scarcely 
any attention is paid tothe breed.— 
They all run indiscriminately together, 
and, as the largest are generally sold, 
those of the most puny stature are re- 
served for stallions. In the island of 
Unst, indeed, some attempts have been 
Made to improve the breed of this use- 
ful animal, by crossing it with horses 
from Nerway.. The race obtained from 
the descendants of this stock, are larger 
and stronger than the native horse, and 
nearly ashardy.. 


In the appendix, Dr Edmonstone 
gives a table of the charge in the ex- 
pence of travelling and in the wages 
of labour, since 1770, .. Both appear 
to have encreased very much, but par- 
ticularly the former. While wages 
have more than doubled, travelling 
has somewhat more than tripled, du- 
ring the above period. 


New Works Published in Edinburgh. 


RANSACTIONS of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. Vol. VI. Part II. 

This Part contains : 

IV. Of the solids of greatest at- 
traction, or those which, among all 
the solids that have certain properties, 
attract with the greatest force in a 
given direction. By Professor Playfair. 

V. An Account of a very extraor- 
dinary effect of refraction, observed 
at Ramsgate, by the Rev. S. Vince, 
A.M. F.R.S. Plumian Professor of 
Astronomy and Experimental Philo- 
sophy at Cambridge. - Communicated 
by Patrick Wilson, Esq. | 

VI. Someaccount of the large snake 
Alea azagur (Boa Consirictor of Lin- 
neus), found in the province of Tip- 
persh. Communicated by Mr James 
Russell. Extracted from the Memo- 
randum book of John Carse Scott, Esq. 

VII. Chemical Analysis of a black 
sand from the river Dee, in Aberdeen- 
shire; and of a copper ore, from 
Arthrey, in Stirlingshire. By Thomas 
Thomson, M.D. 


VIII. New Series for the quadra- 
ture of the Conic Sections, and the 
Computation of Logarithms. By Mr 
William Wallace. 

IX. Remarks on a Mineral from 
Greenland, supposed to be crystallized 
Gadolinite. By Thomas Allan, Esq. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 30. 6s. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 


J? gives us great pleasure to an- 
nounce, that the second volume of 
Caledonia, by George Chalmers, Esq. 
will appear in a few days. In our 
numbers for November and December 
1805 we had the pleasure of announ- 
cing this most important work to our 
readers, and of giving a pretty copious 
outline of its plan. first volume has 
since been published, of which we pre- 
sented our readers with a very copious 
analysis. (April and October 1808, 
February 1809.) We shall take an 
early opportunity of introducing our 
readers to the present volume, as we 
did to the former. Jn the mean time, 
the Preface, which we have been per- 
mitted to insert in a former part of this 
number, will give our readers some 
general idea of its valuable contents. 
In the press, and speedily will be 
published, “ ‘Town Fashions, or Mo- 
dern Manners delineated, a Poem.” 


Literary Intelligence, and 
ForEIGN. 


R Scorrt, late oriental professor at 

the Royal East-India College, has 

in the press, an edition of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, to be embellish- 
ed with engravings from designs by 
Smirke. The last edition, in four vols. 
duodecimo, of the translation from Gal- 
land’s French version, received cons'- 
derable additions from the pen of Mr 
Gough; of Enfield. This edition Dr 
Scott adopts as his basis, carefully rev!- 
sing and occasionally correcting it . 
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the Arabic original. To this he has 
added anew volume, comprising thirty- 
five Tales, now first translated from an 
Arabic copy of the One Thousand and 
One Nights, brought into Eurepe by 
Edward Wortley Montagu, and deposi- 
ted in the Bodleian Library ; and also 
an Introduction and Notes illustrative 
of the Religion, Manners, Customs, and 
domestic Habits, &c. of the Mahumme- 
dans. 

Mrs West’s new novel, entitled the 
Refusal, will be published in a few days. 

An interesting volume is in the press 
by the Rev. Dr Whitaker, formed prin- 
cipally from Letters of Sir George Rad- 
cliffe. 

A new edition is printing of Mr 
Cumberland’s Poem on the Death of 
Christ. 

Early in the month of February, will 
be ready for publication, a new edition, 
being the thirty-third, of the Pantheon, 
by the Rev. Andrew Tooke. For this 
impsession, a series of beautiful and 
highly-finished plates in outline, are en- 
graving from original drawings, from an- 
tique statues, &c. 

A Letter to Sir John Nicholl, on his 
late decision against a clergyman for 
refusing to bury the child ot a dissen- 
ter; with a preface addressed to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the church 
of England, by a Clergyman, is in the 
press. 

Mr Mudford has completed his Tran- 
slation of Bausses’s Life of Fenelon. 

_Mr Jennings’s amusing Poems, con- 
Sisting of Retrospective Wanderings, 
the Mysteries of Mendip, the Magic 
Ball, Sonnets, and other Pieces, are in 
the press. 

In the ensuing month will be publishe 
ed, a History of the Mahrattas, prefaced 
by an historical sketch of the Decan ; 
Containing a short account of the rise 
and fall of the Moslim sovereignties ; 
Prior to the ara of Mahratta independ. 
ence, by Edward Scott Waring, Esq. 

_ Lieut. Colonel Mark Wilks will pub- 
lish early next month, in quarto, with 
Maps, the first volume of his Historical 
Sketches of the South of India, in an 
Attempt to trace the History of My- 
Soor, from the Origin of the Hindoo 
Government of that State, to the Ex- 
Pa of the Mohammedan Dynasty 

99- 


Mr Wiliiam Wilkins, author of the 
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Antiquities of Magna Grecia, proposes 
to publish in the ensuing spring, in an 
Imperia! quatto volume, a Translation 
of the Civil Architecture of Vitruvius, 
illustrated by engravings exe- 
cuted by Lowry. 

Dr Aikiw has in the press, in two oc- 
tavo volumes, Memoirs of the Life of 
Peter Daniel Huet, Bsshop of Avran- 
ches, translated from the original, by 
Huet himself, with the addition of co- 
pious notes, critical and biogrephical. 

Major Samuel Dales has nearly ready 
for publication, an Essay on the Study 
of the History of England, in one octa- 
vo volume. 

The Rev. Mr Hodgson is preparing 
a collective edition of the works of his 
venerable relation the late Bishop of 
London; to which will be prefixed a 
Life of the author, founded on authen- 
tic materials. 

Dr Lawrence is preparing: for th- 
press, from the. papers of his late bro- 
ther, a volume of Critical Observations 


on the New Tegtament, particularly on | 


the Prophecies of the Revelations. 

Sir Richard Colt Hoase has in the 
press, the History of Ancient Wilt- 
shire; and the frst part, illustrated by 
several plates, will appear early in the 
spring. 

Mr Pratt is in great forwardaess with 
his Poem called the Lower World, oc- 
casioned by the Speech of Lord Erskine 
in the Heuse of Peers on the reading of 
the Bill for preventing wanton and ma- 
licious Cruelty: to Animals. 

The last October book fair at Leip- 
sic, although it boasted of as numerous 
a collection of literary novelties as u- 
sual, was by no means so well! attend- 
ed by purchasers as on former occa 

The names of 178 booksellers appear 
in the official catalogue, published dur- 
ing the fair, as contributing new publi- 
cations on Yhis occasion: of these the 
total number was 777. Seven hundred 
and fifteen were German productions, 
and sixty-two were wtitten in the other 
Eur@pean languages. Of the German 
works 115 were new editions, seventy- 
nine were almanacks, and other perio- 
dica) works. The rest chiefy consist- 
ed of compilations and ‘clémenta 
works, for the use of schools. Indeed, 
books of this last description were 
more numerous than at any former fair. 

Fifty 
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Fifty-seven novels or romances have 
deen produced during the year, The 
most popular of these, Die Wabl-ver- 
avandschaften, is {rom the tertile and pa- 
thetic pen of M. Geethe. The names 
of Lafontaine, Wagner, and Voss, also 
appear in the Leipsic catalogue as the 
duthors of several works of this descrip- 
tion; and M. Kotzebue has favoured 
his admirers with a new volume of 
Tales. Under the head of Novels and 
Romances, we find a volume with the 
title of Schilliana ;—thé adventures of 
the unfortunate Schill and his followers, 
form the subject of these axa, 


Poetry. 


Twenty-two new dramatic pieces 
have been introduced to the notice of 
the German public during the preced. 
ing year, but they are not from the pens 
of any writers of eminence. 

Robert Steele, Esq. of the Royal Ma- 
rines, is preparing for the press, a Tour 
through the Atlantic, or Recollections 
from Madeira, the Azores, and New. 
foundland, including the period ot dis- 
covery, produce, manners, and cus‘oms 
of each, with Memorandums from the 
convents visited in 1809, in his Majes- 
ty’s ship Vestal. 


pPoctry. 


To THe Famity Lecenp. 


Spoken by Mrs H. Siddons; written by 
H. M'Kenxie, Esq. 

WELL Here I am, those scenes of fuf- 
fering o'er, 

Safe among you a widow'd thing no more; 

And, tho’ some squeamish critics still con- 
tend 

That not too soon the tragic tone should 
end, 

‘Nor flippant Epilogue with smiling face, 

Elbow her serious sister from the place; 

1 stand prepared with precedent and cus- 
tom 


To plead the adverse doctrine—won't you 
trust "em? 

think you will;—and now the curtain’s 
down, 

©nbend your brows, nor on my prattle 
frown. 

You've seen how in our country’s ruder 

age, 

Our moody lords would let their vassals 
rage; 


And, while they drove men’s herds, and 
burnt their houses, ' 

To some lone isle condemned their own 
poor spouses : 

Their portion—drowning, when the tide 
should serve; « 

“Their separate aliment—a leave to starve, 

And for the Scottish rights of dower and 
tierce 

A deep-sea burial, and an empty hearse. 

Such was of old the fuss about this matter, 

In our good times ‘tis manag'd -greatly 
better ; 

When modern Ladies part with modern 
Lords, 


Their bus'ness no such tragic tale affords, 


Their fam'ly legends, in the charter chest; 
Of deeds of ink, not deeds of blood con- 
sist. 
In place of ruffians ambush'd in the dark, 
Comes with his pen, a harmless lawyer's 
clerk, 
Draws a long bond.—My Lady packs her 
things, 
And leaves her mate to smooth his ruffled 
wings. 
In the free code of first enlightened France, 
Marriage might cease for want of Conve- 
nance ; 
No fault to find, no grievances to tell, | 
But, 20 eat shoes, they did not fit quite 
well. 
The Lady curtsied with * Adieu, Mon- 
sieur,” 
The husband bow’d or shrugg’d * De tout 
* mon coeur, 
* L’affaire est faite ;” each partner free to 
range, 
‘Made life a dance, and ev’ry dance a chang¢. 
In England's colder soil they scarce con: 
trive 
To keep these foreign freedom-plants alive: 
‘Yet in some gay parterres, we've seen evel 
there 
Its blushing fruit this frail exotic bear ; 
shift to slip the marriage 
chain, 
Cross hands—cast off—and be themselves 
again. 
(Bell ring'-) 
But soft!—I hear the prompter’s summons 
rung, 
That calls me off, and stops my idle tongue, 
A sage, our fair and virtuous author's friend, 
Shakes his stern head, and bids my no? 
sense end ; Bide 
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Bids me declare she hopes her parent land 


May long the current of the times with- 
stand, 

That here in purity and honour bred, 

Shall Love and Duty wreathe the nuptial 
bed. 

The brave good husband and his faithful 
wife 

Revere the sacred charities of life, 

And bid their children, like their sires of 
old, 

Firm, honest, upright, for their country 
bold. ; 

Here where Rome’s Fagles met unvan- 
quish’d foes, 

he Gallic Vulture fearlessly oppose, 

Chase from this favour’d isle with baffled 
wing, 

Biegs'd in our good old laws. old manners, 
and old King. 


ODE, 


Recited by the President of the Burns’ dn- 
uverjary Society, Paiscey,29th January 


WritTTEN BY TANNARILL. 


AGAIN the happy day returns, 

A day to Scotchmen ever dear, 
Tho’ bleakest of the changeful year, 

It b'est us with a Burns. 

Fierce the whirling blast may blow, 
Vrifting-wide the crispy snow ; 
ude the ruthless storm may sweep, 
Howling round our mountains steep, 
While the heavy Jashing rains, 
Swell our rivers, rench eur plains, 
And the angry ecean roars 
Round our broken, craggy shores, 
But mindful of our poet's worth, 


We hail the honour’d day that gave him 
Birth. 


Come, ye Vot’ries of the Lyre, 
Trim the torch of heav'nly fire, 
Raise the song in Scotia’s praise, 
Sing anew her bonnie braes, 
cing her thousand siiler streams, 
ickering tu the suany beams; 
Sing her sous beyond compare, 
Sing her dochters peerless fair; 
Sing, cil winter’s storms be o'er, 
The matchless Bards that sung before, 
And I, the meanest of the muses traia, 
all join my feeble aid to swell the strain. 


Dear Scotia, tho’ thy chime be cauld, 
The sons were ever brave and bauld, 
dochters, modest, kind, and eal, 
fairese in creation’s fiel’ ; 

Ke inue'd to every toil, 

— rt faremost ia the battle broil, 
ret d alike in peace or weir, 

Slide the plow or weild the spear; 


As the mountain terrent raves, 
Dashing thro’ its rugged caves, 

So the Scottish Legions pour, 
Dreadful, in th’ avenging hour : 
Bat when Peace, with kind accord, 
Bids them sheath the sated sword, 
See them in their native vales, 
Jocund as the summer gales, 
Cheering labour all the day, 

With some merry roundelay. 


Dear Scotia, tho’ thy nights be drear, 
When surly Winter rules the year, 
Around thy cottage hearths are seen, 
The glow of health, the cheerful mien ; 
Vhe mutual glance that fondly shares 
A neibour’s joys, a neibour’s cares. 

Here oft, while raves the wind and weet, 

The canty lads and lasses meet, 

Sae light of heart, sae fuil of glee, 

Their gaits sae artless and sae free, 

The hours of joy come dancin’ on, 

To share their frolic and their fun. 

Here many a song and jest goes round, 

With tales of ghoses, and rites profound, 

Perform’d, in dreary, wizzard glen, 

By runkl’d hags and warlock men ; 

Or of the hell-fee’d crew combin’d 

Carousing on the midnight wind, 

Ow some infernal errand bent, 

While darkness shrouds their black intent. 

But chiefly Burns, thy songs delight, 

‘To charm the weary winter night, 

And bid the lingering moments flee, 

Without a care, unless fur thee, 

Wha sang sae sweet, and dee’t sae soon, 

And sought the native sphere aboon. 

Thy * Lovely ean,’ thy “ Nannie 0,” 

Thy much-low'd “ Caledonia,” 

‘fhy “ Wat ye wha's in yonder town,” 

Thy “ Banks and braces bonnie Doon’; 

Thy “ Shepherdess en Afton braes,” 

Thy ** Logan lassie’s bitter waes, 

Area’ gane o'er, sae sweetly tun’d, 

That e’en the storm, pleas’d with the 
sound, 

Fa’s lown, and sings, with eerie slight, 

* O let me in this ae; ae night, 


Alas! our best, our dearest Bard, 
How poor, how great was his reward! 
Unaided, he has tixt his name, 
Laamortal in the rolls of fame; _ 

Yet who con hear without a tear, 

What sorrows wrung his manly ‘hreast, 
To see his little, helpless, filial band, 
Imploring succour from a fither’s hand, 

And there no succour near ? 
Himself, the while, with sick’ning woes 


opprest, 
Fast hast'ning om to where the weary 
rest : 


For this let Scotia’s bitter tears atone,. 
She reck’d not half his worch till he was 
gane. 
ADE 
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TO FANCY. 


bright beam of heaven's own pu- 
rest rays, 
Thou charmsc the heart when other powers 
have fled; 
With thee we roam Fternity’s drear maze, 
With thee, muse on the deeds of mighty 
dead. 


With thee look wond’ring back to days ot 
yore 

What erst was, bring back darkling unto 
view 

On fancy’s wings earth's farthest bounds 
explore, 


O'er ocean's hills, o’er Afric’s mountains 
‘blue. 


Around the azure vault,—from star to 
star 

High upon clouds—on wings of tempests 
driv’nj— 

Traverse with comets boundless fields of 
air, 

And gaze, and wonder mid the signs of 
heav'n! 


Then view with mental eye the scenes of 
bliss 
'n rapture bound, behold the soul’s abode ! 
With feelings simple language fails t’ex- 
ress, 
There mark the glory of a glorious God! 


GClafgow. R. G. 


VERSES 


Addressed toa young Lady on the Anniver- 
sary of ber Birth Sth Feb. 1810. 
pit neither compare your fine face to the 

rose 
Which blooms on the bosom of May ; 


Nor cull from wild winter his purest of 
snows, 


And tell thow art fairer than they. 
For, Mary, thou knowest that the roses of 


spring 
c all quickly will wither around, 
And the purest of snow that the winter can 
bring, 


Must hide its fair head in the ground. 


So also shall man, when enfeebl'd by age, 
With all his lov'd honours decay , 
And pan fairest daughters will steal from 
the sta 


To sleep on their pillows of clay. 
But grieve thou not, Mary, tho’ short be 
the date 
Assign’d us on earth to remain : 


For the strong chain of death shall be bro- 
ken by fate 


And thou wilt be lovely agajn. 


Pesiry. 
‘Then bless’ be ever the hour of thy birth, 


As bless’d thy departure shal! be; 
And who would not live, as thou livest on 


earth, 


To dwell with the happy and thee. 


VERSES 
On JUBILEE, 


M. F. 


Bz Miss MarGaretT CHALMERS, 


Lerwick, Zetland. 


To the Music of the Kinc’s Anthem 


WELCOME auspicious morn 
Aurora fair adorn 


Thy rising bright; 


Let our bright banners stream, 
Grac’d by lov’d Charlotte’s * name,, 
And cannon loud proclaim 


Loyal delight. 


Sol shine with genial ray, 
Smile on the happy day, 


Banish each frown. 


For in the fiftieth round, 
Thou, George the Third hast found, 


With Princely virtue crown’d— 


On Britain’s throne. 


Quick touch the viol’s string, 
Let us on pleasure’s wing 


Gaily advance, 


Let every nymph and swain, 
Forming a joyful train 
To the enliv’ning strain, 


Trip in the dance. 


Cease, dire Bellona, cease 


Thy thund’ring voice to raise— 
Shaking the world ; 


Peace, wave thy olive wand 
Over our happy land, 
Be at thy mild command, 


Banners unfurl’d, 


But if Fate’s sovereign will 
Bid war to thunder still, 


awful and dread ; 


Here dwell a trusty band, 
Faithful in heart and hand, 
Ready by sea and land, 


Britain to aid. 


For to bleak Thule’s swain 
Neptune’s loud stormy reign, 


Courage imparts > 


Tho’ on our hills around, 
No shady woods are found ; 
With the oak graceful crown’d, 


We boast the hearts, 


PRO 


* The fort at Lerwick is named alter 


her Majesty. 
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Droceedings of Darliament. 


NOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, Yan. 28, 


pis day being appointed by his Majes- 
“ ty’s Proclamation for the,meeting of 
Parliament, the session was opened by 
commission. The Commissioners were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Earls Camden, Aylesford, and 
Dartmouth. Lord Harrowby took the 
oaths and his seat, as Earl of Harrewby and 
Viscount Sandon. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons, 

vith aeveral of the members, attended at 
the bar, and heard his Majesty’s speech, 
which was rend by the Lord Chancellor, 
and was as follows :— 

“ Aly Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty commands us to express to 
you his deep regret that the exertions of 
the Emperor of Austria against the ambi- 
tion and violence of France have proved 
unavailing, and that his Imperial Majesty 
has been compelled to abandon the contest, 
and to conclude a disadvantageous peace. 
Although the war was undertaken by that 
Monarch without encouragement on the 
part of his Majesty, every effort was made 
for the assistance of Austria, which his 
Majesty deemed consistent with the due 
sunport of his allies, and with the welfare 
wud interest of his own dominions. 

An attack upon the naval armaments and 
establishments in the Scheldt afforded at 
once the prospect of destroying a growing 
force, which was daily becoming more for- 
midable to the security of this country, and 
of diverting the exertions of France from 
the important objects of reinfercing her ar- 
meson the Danube, and of controuling 
the spirit of resistance in the north of Ger. 
many. These considerations determined 
his Mojesty to employ his forces in an ex- 
pecction to the Schelde. 

Although the principal ends of this ex- 
pedition have not beenacttinedy bis Majes- 
ty confidently hopes that advantages, ma- 
terially affecting the security of his Ma- 

’ 

Jesty's Cominions in the further prosecu- 
tion of the war, will be found to resul: 
_ trom the demolition of the docks and ar: 
senals wf ‘This important object 

Jesty was-enabled.to accomplisi:, in 
Sonsequence of the reduction of the island 
of Walcheren by the valour of his fleets and 
armies, 

1810, 


His Majesty has given directions that 
such documents and papers should be laid 
before you, as he trusts will afford sstisfac- 
tory information upon the subject of this 
expedition. 

We have it in command to state to you, 
that his Majesty had uniformly notified to 
Sweden his Majesty’s decided wish, that in 
determining upon the question of peace or 
wer with France, and other continental 
powers, she should be guided by consider- 
ations resulting from her own situation 
and interests; while his Majesty, therefore, 
laments that Sweden should have found-it 
necessary to purchase peace by considerable 
sacrifices, his Majesty cannot complain that 
she has concluded it without his Majesty's 
participation. It is his Majesty’s earnest 
wish that no event may occur to occasion 
the interruption of those reiations of amity 
which it is the desire of his Majesty and 
the interest of both countries to preserve. 

We have it further in command to com- 
municate to you, tivat the efforts of his Ma- 
jesty for the protection of Portugal have 
been powerfully aided by the confidence 
which the Prince Recent has reposed in 
his Majesty, and by the co-operation of the 
local government, and of the people of that 
country. The expulsion of the French 
from Portugal by his Majesty's forces, un- 
der Lieut.-Gen. Lord Visceunt Weiling- 
ton, and the glorious victory obtained by 
him at Talavera, contributed to check the 
progress of the French arms in the penin- 
sula during the late campaign. 

His Majesty difects us to state, that the 
Spanish Government, in the name and by 
the authority of King Ferdinand VU. has 
determined to assemble the general and 
extraordinary Cortes of the nation: Eis 
Majesty trusts that this measure will give 
fresh an:mation and vigevr to the councils 
and arms ef Spain, and successfully direct 
the energies and spirit of the Spanish pco- 
pie to the maintenance of their legitimate 
monarchy, and to the ultamate deliverance 
of their country. 

‘The most important considerations of 
policy and of good faith require, that, as 
long as this great cause can be maintained 
with a prospect of success, it should be sup- 
ported, according to the natere and cif- 
cumstances of the contests by the strenueus 
and continued assistance of the power ond 


resources of his Majesty’s domimens; 
is 
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h’s Majesty relies on the aid of his Parlia- 
ment in his anxious endeavours to frustrate 
the attempts of France against the inde- 
pendence of Spain and Portugal, and against 
the happiness and freedom of those loyal 
and resolute nations. 

His Majesty commands us to acquaint 
you, that che intercourse between his Ma- 
jesty’s Minister in America and the Go- 
vernment of the United States has been 
suddenly and unexpectedly interrupted. 
His Majesty sincerely regrets this event; 
he has, however, received the strongest .as- 
surances from the American Minister Tresi- 
dent at this Court, that the United States 
are desirous of maintaining friendly rela- 
tions between thetwo countries. ‘This de- 
sire will be met by a corresponding dispo- 
sition on the part of his Majesty. | 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His Majesty has directed us to inform 
you, that he has ordered the estimates for 
the current year to be laid before you. 
His Majesty bas directed them to be form- 
ed with all the attencion to economy which 
the support of his allies and the security 
of his dominions will permit; and his Ma- 
jesty relies upon your zeal and loyalty to 
afford h.m such supplies as may be neces- 
sary foc those essential objects. 

He commands us to express how deeply 
he regrets the pressure upon his subjects, 
which the protracted continuance of the 
war renders inevitable. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

We are commanded by his Majesty to 
express his hopes that you wi)! resume the 
consideration of the state of the inferior 
clergy, and adopt such further measures, 
upon this interesting eubject, as may ap- 
pear to you to be proper. 

We have it farther in command to state 
to you, that the aceounts which wil! be laid 
before you of the trade and revenue of the 
country will be found highly satisfactory. 

Whatever temporary and partial incon- 
venience may have resulted from the mea- 
tures which were directed by France a- 
Kainst those great sources of our prospe- 
rity and strength, those measures have 
wholly failed of producing any permanent 
©r general effect. 

The inveterate hostility of our enemy 
contiaues to be directed against this coun- 
try with unabated animosity and violence. 
‘To guard the security of his Majesty's do- 
minions, and .o defeat the designs which 
are meditated against us and our allies, 
will require the utmost efforts of vicilance 
fort it ude, and perseverance, 
evewy cifheulty and danger, his Ma- 
yesty conudentiy trusts, thet he shall derive 
the most efiecturi support. under the con- 
tinued blessing of divine Providence, from 


the wisdom of his Parliament, the vatoar 
ot his forces, and the spirit and determin. 
tion of his people.” 

The Speaker having withdrawn, 

Lord Glasgow rose; but spoke so low 
that we cannot attempt to give a sketch 
of his speech. He moved an address to his 
Majesty, which was a mere echo of the 
speech, stating that they were rejotced to 
hear that America was disposed to be ami- 
cable; and how sorry they were thet Avs. 
tria had been forced to make a disadvanta- 
geous peace. 

Lora Grimston seconded the motion fer 
the address. He regretted that Austra 
had been obliged to conclude a disadvan- 
tayeous peace; but it would iil become his 
Majesty to induige in unavailing sorrow 
on that occasion. ‘The expedition to the 
Schelit had heen successiul in destroying 
the enemy’s docks and arsenals ; and, as the 
necessary documents relative to it were to 
be laid before the House, he thought it 
proper to go farther into it at that period. 
Spain and Portugal were more capable of 
resistance than at the beginning of the last 
year. France might gain victories over 
them: but it would be impossible for her 
to subdue a country where the people were 
loyal and united. As to America, he ho- 
ped she was sincere in her expressions of 
desire for amity. Our commerce, notwith- 
standing tyranny and injustice had dove 
every thing in their power to ruin it, had, 
by the wise regulations of Ministers, and 
the spirit of our merchants, very much in- 
creased. Providence, he said, had placed 
us in a situation, where, by unanimity, we 
might be happy ; and concluded, by expres 
sing his belief, that none but Britons could 
lwjure Britons. 

Lora St Vincent said, he had thought 
not to have spoken among them any mores 
but thet the late exnedicons, he believed 
from his soul, sprung irom nothing but the 
ignorance of pething better 
could be expected from: men who had come 
m by hypocrisy, and who had begun tev 
career by an attack on a country with which 
we were at peace. Next followed the ige 
nominious Convention of Cintra—then 
sending an --my into the heart of a coun 
try in the enemy’s possession, unfurnished 
with magazines of any description, which 
army was only saved by the niasterly re- 
treat of its ever-to be-lamented General, 
who, after his death, was rewarded by 
them with having his character attacked 
and run down; but his fame would nevit 
be sulhed by the attacks of such men. oF 
their runners and dependents. Uninsiruce 
ted by this, another army was sent :te 
the same situation, and compelled to fight 
to disadvantage, from the position 1°? 

wh 
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our which Ministers had forced it. ‘They cal- brother, in which it appeared that he wish- 
Jed that a victory, hea defeat, asthe ene- ed to go to the south, instead of the norrk 
my had taken several prisoners, while we of Spain. There appeared so gross a de- 
took none; and, after the battle, they cap-  reliction of duty in Ministers, that he could 


low tured our hospital. The expedition to the not but express his condemnation of it; e im 
stch Scheldt was iil planned, and impracticable and he was astonished, after what had pas- if ea 
his JR inthe main object; im fact, a more mad sed, they should be that day called on to \ a om 
the JB ind foolish thing was never attempted, yet make themselves parties in new expedi- i 1% if 
1 to he believed the officers had, every one of _ tions, still more ridiculous than the former; : fer 
mi. them, done their duty. Hg did not think bat the amendment he was about to pro- he hy 4 
Lus. we would be much better if we had peace, pose, he hoped, would tend to do away : How 
for then the ships in the Thames would withthem. No doubt, it was necessary, 
have brooms at their mast-heads, and the last war, to excite a spirit of resistance to 
for JB merchants at Lloyd’s and the Stock Ex- France, to prevent, if passible, the total 2, 1° ie 
tia change wonld be calling for war to give subjugation ofthe continent; but after what 
employment to their ships, for war isthe has happened, no well-judging mind can i 
his # support of our commerce. suppose that any thing we can do will re- 4 2S ee 
“OW Lord Grenville hoped that it would have lieve them now. France, before the revo- 
the heen left to younger and more active minds lution, was able to make head against any i yh ae 
ing ty move an amendment, which wouldhave continental confederacy ; and, at the peace Re Ht oi 
the been more gratifying te him, an amend- of Amiens, she became still more formid- mote 
eto ent which, to every unprejudiced mind, able, while we had only a short truce from + he ae 
ime J must appear highly necessary. His heart a war, harder and more destructive for the , is 
od, was full upon the present occasion, and he finances of this country than any former 
e of must give way to his feelings. Vhe House we should, therefore, have adhered to that f Pa 
Jast would have, at no very distant period, to line of conduct which God and nature wea 
ver inquire not only into the basis, but also in- pointed outtous. Tf the defensive system2 i & 5 
her to the consequences of the conduct of Mi- had been adhered to, it would have revived tig 
ere nisters. There will also be a day to exa- the finances of the country ; but these who Po ee ae 
ho- mine the topic of America, and what the pursued that system were succeeded by the ne a, i ; 
of J conduct of Ministers has been towards her. present Ministers, who made the conduct OD 
ith- The House will have also soon to examine of the furmer a landmark for theit own. pss Wad 
one whether the country has any Government For three years they had the unlimited fe ts ies 
ad, atall. But however weighty these consi- command of the Treasury, the army, and ep! | EEG 
and cerations were, they sunk into nothing the navy, and he was grieved to think Ce | i helt | 
in- When compared with the duty they had what a terrible account of the lives of the baked {| - 
ced that day to discharge; for: they were now _ latter they had to make to that House and en ; i ie : 
we called on to do justice to their country, and to the country.—They_have the eflrentery 
es tothe memory of those who have fallen in to ask the continuance of a war .« 
uld the late expeditions, all of which have fail- held them up to the scorn and derision of bot ih) HAM 
ed, as well as every other operation we other nations; but if that House did not ea 
have been engaged in during the last cam- look on disaster as triumph, it could nor 
rey Paign. ‘The speech contained no assurance concur in such destructive measures, beither 
ved that all the papers relative to the expedi- will the finances nor military power of the Tanase 
ihe tion to the Scheldt would be produced,on- country permit it. Tio examine Ministers’ pat 5 
ter ly such 2s Ministers pleased, and were sa- own system, if they meant to engage in 
- tisfactory to themselves; and those very continental warfare, 100,600 men should ae 
eur men who advised his Majesty to refuse the have been sent into the Mediterranean, 
ich petition of the Corporation of Londen, had and landed at Trieste; yet would these q 
ge how advised him to anticipate their wish- have only turned the scale of one cam- | 
ons es, by (what was unusual) ordering those paign, and not of the whole war, as by it 
documents to be laid before the House be- Muarmont’s and Macdonald's corps would 
ied fore they were called for. Not merely only have been kept in check, hy the as- H 
ich With regard to the attack on ships and sistance of which the ruler of the French f 
oi dock- yards would it be necessary to insti- was enabled to decide the fate of Austria, | Si { 
. tute a rigid inquiry, but also into the un- In that case, very large fleets would have aye] Ye 
fortunate campaign in Spain.—When Mi- been necessary also; but all these have o- 
a — asserted that all the calamities in therwise been engaged, to no end but that RS dak 
2 Po were owing to Sir John Moore’sex- of bringing shame and disgrace on the ms | 
ung an unlimited discretion with which country. let Ministers look to the north 
vested, he (Lord Grenville) did of Germany, where they excited the peo-~ 
he thi ‘eve it sand he was now confirmed ple to revolt, and then left them to destruce 
publish opinion, by reading the Narrative tion. This has been the conduct of those 
meshed by that unfortunate General's men who talked of the services they had 
dong 
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cone their country, by destroying some 
docks and basons at Fiushing. Ministers 
had 100,000 men employed, but how ? In 
Sicily (doing what he did not know) were 
16,000; there were two other armies of 
40,000 each. One was sevt to share the 
fate of Sir J. Moore’s army, and the other 
to perish by the pestilence in the island of 
Waicheren. ‘This expedition was to have 
acted asa diversion in favour of Austria, 
but before it had left our shores, we recei- 
ved accounts of the armistice haviag been 
concluded between that power and France. 
Ministers now entertain the vain hope that 
the burning of a few ships in the Schelds, 
will (ike Copenhagen) satisfy the coun- 
try and that House for the loss of so many 
breve men,in a country that they ought tu 
have known, from Sir John Pringle’s Dis- 
eases of the Army, is most pestilential; and 
that there was an article in the agreement 
of the Swiss Cantons with the Dutch Go- 
vernment, when they used to furnish them 
with troops, that they should not be em- 
ployed in the island of Walcheren. What. 
ever he might think, however, of the offi- 
cer who commanded that expedition, he 
was not disposed to give credence to the 
teports circulated respecting him. He then 
proposed an amendment to the address, 
that, after the second paragraph should be 
inserted, the words, “ that the Llouse sees 
with regret the fuilure of the whole of the 
last campaion ; the destruction of the na- 
tional resources; and the useless loss of our 
brave troops, in enterprises marked only 
by a repetition of errors, and holding his 
Majesty's Councils up to the derision of 
the enemy; and that, in their opinion, a 
rigid inquiry is necessary into these mat- 
ters.’ 

Lord Harrowwiy defended the conduct 
of Ministers. It was now too lite to argue 
the policy of confloing ourseives ¢ ntirely to 
insvlar defence. Defore he had a seat in his 
Majesty’s Councils, he believed it was the 
policy of Ministers, however, to use defen- 
sive measures, almost constantly, atthe same 
time, watching opportunitics of efiensive 
warfare. The conduct of Ministers with 
regard to Spain was fuliy sanctioned by 
that House im the Jast session. He did not 
think the exportation of 100,000 men to 
the head of the Adriatic, and leaving them 
wn a situation, where, in case of the defeat 
of Austria, retreat and defence would hove 
becu equally impcacticable, would have ar- 
gued the wisdom of Mumisters. He de. 
tended the expedition to Walcheren, on the 
ground of the importance attached to that 
island by the ruler of France. ‘To have 
sent a larger army to Spam with Sir A, 
Wellesley would have been useless, from 


the deficiency of the means of subsistence 
and transport. The expedition to the, 
Scheldt was undertaken, because Ministers 
thought that by it Austria would have 
been induced to break the armistice; and 
he hoped they would have the justice to 
suspend their opitions on it the do- 
cuments were Jaid on the table. 

Lord Moira had no difficulty in yodging 
and condemning the conduct of Ministers, 
for the proofs were before him in facts 
themselves. He strongly censured the 
conduct of Ministers, in wot supporting the 
Austrians by every meas in their power, 
which, he contended, could best have been 
done by sending a large force to the north 
of Germany, where they would have founda 
numbers glad to have joined them. He 
gave the amendment his utmost support. 

Lord Sidmouth observed, that, although 
he was aware an inguiry would be attent- 
ed with many inconveniences, yet, Wien 
he reflected on the occurrezces of the lase 
campaign, he felt it was due to justice, an’ 
the disuppointed hopes of the people, that 
a strict inquiry should take place atthe bar 
of that House, not only into the expedition 
to Walcheren, but also into all the tran 
actions oi the last year. With the amends 
meut of his noble Friend, however, bs 
could noc entirely agree, since it went the 
length of prejudging those into whose 
duct an inguiry was cailed for; he hoped, 
however, that the documents which were 
to be laid before the House would be 
speedily taken into consideration, and a 
strict ingwiry instituted upon them. 

Lord Mulgrave the argunients 
of the noble Viscount, who spoke last, had 
proved that the amendment was founded 
in injustice, since it went to prejudge, 
condemn first, and hear evidence after 
wards, 

Lord Grey, speech of considerable 
lenvih and great eloquence, supported the 
amendment. ‘The noble Lord took an ex- 
tended review of the late disusi:rous calle 
paign in Spain, which, he observed, had 
cost ws mines of treasure and rivers of blood, 
and, in return, had overwheimed us 
deieat and Gisgrace 3 wad, to crown the suc- 
cesses, the nation had been insulted, by 
seeing the Communder elevated to the 
Pecrage. The Noble Lord entered into 4 
vindicstion of his own and his colleague's 
conduct whilst in administration, and he 
concluded with supporting the amendment 

Lord Liverpool spoke in favour of the 
address. 

At half past three o’ciock the House di- 
rided.—Contents, 55—Proxies 
Non-Contents 89—Proxies 55—-144—Mae 


jority in davour of Ministers—J32. 
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HOUSE @F COMMONS. 
Tuesday, Jar 23. 


‘Tue ADDRESS. 


The Speoker having read from the Char . 


a copy of his Majesty’s speech, (p 129.) 
Lord Bernard rose to move the address. 
He said he rose, relying upon the indul- 
gence which he hoped would not be refu- 
sed to a rst effort in debate. He concet- 
ved the intentions of his Majesty, in his al- 
liance with Austria, to be worthy of that 
high personage; he equally trusted, that 
the blouse would feel the exertions in the 
Austrian cause not uaworthy the character 
of the nation. Austria had entered the 


contest, hurried on by the imperious prese 


sure of the time, His Majesty had extend- 

eda generous aid to her, without exposing 

the permanent interests of his Peo) 

House would learn, and he trusted with 


interest anc satisfaction, that the papers re- 


jative to expedition to the Scheldt were 
toh before them. His Majesty's sen- 


timents on the Spanish war were suited to 
his dignity. While that brave and martial 
people fought with the spirit and success 
of freemen, he did not stand aloof—he of- 
fered his aid to their first exertions. In 
the day of their diiliculties he would not 
withdraw that aid which he had offvred to 
their early cause. It must be satisfactory 
to the House to know, that the temporary 
interruption of amity with America was 
not likely to embroil the countries; the 
cisagreement has been that of individuals, 
the nations had not been committed, and 
his Majesty was still willing to take all 
fair and Lonourable means of upholding the 
spirit of friendship which ought to prevail 
hetween this great country and her alliss. 
Re concluded by moving an address, which 
W.s, as usual, an echo of the speech. 

Mr Peele, in seconding the address, la- 
mented the unfortunate result of the efforts 
of Austria againet the oppression and am- 
bition of Prance; the very disadvantageous 
peace she was compelled to make; the ar- 
fortunate disasters which befel our army in 
Walcheren, and the complexion of affairs 
Mospain; hut, at the same tume, he felt it 
4 gteat consolation, that the calamities un- 
Cer which friendly countries had suffered, 
Were not to be imputed to the line of con- 
duct adopted by the Government of this 
Country.— With respect to America, in the 
Present state of the discussion, he should 
“ater into the subject very shortly as the 
“cjuscment. might be amicably terminated, 
A a it would now be indecorous to 
He should only observe, 

must assert her own rights 
and independence, The effect of the Ber- 
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lin decree and non intercourse acts was ne 
more than diverting that trade, which was 
carried on circnitously, into a direct com- 
munication between Spinish America and 
this country. Since that peried, our trade 
had ourished to a decree of vigour never 
before attained by any country of Europe, 
From the resources of this country, from 
her inland navigation, and‘other sources, 
the amount of her exports would be found 
to exceed, by several millions, the export 
of any former years.—Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he saw every reason to hope 
for a happy issue to the contest. He ho- 
ped the address contained nothing which 
conld prevent its general adoption ; at least 
it threw nothing in the way of inquiry. 
He concluded with declaring his concur 
rence to the address. 

Lord Gower had some objections to make 
which he would state as 
shortly as possi’l¢ to the Heuse. At the 
conclusion of lest session, tvom the asser- 
tions in his Majesty's speech, the country 
was led to expect that some great eonti- 
nental effort would have been tiade. How 
far it was pohtic in England to interfere 
with the continent, was a question for dis- 
cussion ; but certainly it could be no ques 
tion, that, when we did resolve to give as- 
sistance, we should give that assistance in 
a manner the most hkely to prove effectual. 
—(Hear.) We should give it also with 
the utmost attention to the exigency of the 
times, and with the most strict observance 
of public economy, at a period when the 
people were so oppressed by taxes and 
every domestic burden. ‘The point to 
which our assistance should have been di- 
rected was another subject for mature con- 
sideration. Discontents had shewn them- 
selves in many places—in the north of 
Germany and eisewhere. ‘To take advan- 
tege of these ought to have been our ob- 
ject—but, instead of that, we delayed our 
expeditions till the hopes of Austria were 
cestroyed, and then sent them on destina- 
tions where owr resources were squandcer- 
ed, our brave troops sacrificed, and all our 
enterprises attended with complete failure. 
Continued disgraces befel the country, and 
accumulated disasters marked its Govern- 
ment; but of all our calamities, the expe- 
ditions to Spain and Walcheren claimed 
the pre-eminence. The failure of the cam- 
paign of 1808 in Spain, seemed to have no 
other consequence than to mdace Minis- 
ters to risk its repetition. At that period, 
though we had brave troops and good Ge- 
nerals, still a superior force was opposed to 
us, and a Government aiding us by decrees 
which it was toa weak to enforce, shon!d 
have shewn us the impolicy of our opera- 
tions. During the whole 
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John Moore was never succoured by a sin- 
gle Spanish army : Indeed, every day gave 
us more occasion to admire the valour and 
regret the fate of that lamented efficer. 
All the skill and perseverance which he 
evinced were only suflicient to facilitate 
the retreat of our ill-fated army. What 
was the result of this experience? Only to 
confirm our Ministers in their infatuation 
Hear)—only to induce them to send fresh 
forces to a country where we had failed 
before, and to a Government with which 
no previous arrangement had been made. 
Even the pompous embassy of Lord Wel- 
Yesley proved abortive ; that embassy which 
promised so much and performed so little, 
( Hear) returned after a battle which was 
followed by a retreataictory, which was 
marked with all the calamitous consequen- 
ces of a defeat! (Hear, hear.) After this, 
our celebrated expedition to the Scheldt 
was prepared—an expedition formidable, 
certainly, in expence, and whose expecta- 
tion w.s of course commensurate with the 


magnitude of its preparation. It was sent 


out after the Austrian armistice, and there- 
fore destitute of any foreign object. Its de- 
Sign was then, as the speech informed us, 
purely British ; and this design. so plausi- 
ble in appearance, how was it accomplish- 
ed? Did we conciliate a foreign country, 
or did we beneti: our own? No! After ha- 
ving Me! No Opposition in its progress, our 
army returned with diminished numbers 
from the demolition of a single fort, which 
a few weeks can re-establish! Even in its 
original foundation, this expedition was er 
roneously planned, as appeared from the 
dispatches of Lord Chatham, who was 
compelled to abandon its objects, in conse- 
quence of finding Antwerp in a defensible 
state—the dozen ships, which it was our 
object to destroy, meored ii safety under 
the citadel—and even the hazard of a land- 
ing on the continent dongerous in the ex- 
treme. How was this error remedied ? 
Was it by the quick withdrawing of the 
troops? Alas! no; that would have too 
glaringly exposed the weakness of our go- 
vernment, ond so the brave soldicrs were 
doomed to lingering destruction in a ci- 
Mate notoriously pestilentiel. ‘Two circum. 
stances might have shewn Ministers its fae 
tal influence; the first was the publication 
of a book on the subject by Sir John Prin- 
gle, in which he gave a catalogue of its in- 
cidental diseases, and stated the average of 
sick there in 1747 to be as four to one. 
What they were in the late expedition re- 
mained yet to be decided. The second cire 
cumstance which should have warned Mi- 
misters, was the stipulation, which the 
Dutch were obliged to enter into with al! 
the foreign troops in their pay, not to ems 


ploy them in Zealand during the fatal sra- 
son our Government had selected. (Hevr.) 
He should now conclude, without touching 
on many remaining grievous charges, 
which he left to abler hands than his 
What he had already stated, was, he con- 
ceived, a sufficient groand for an amend- 
ment, tor the purpose of moving which he 
hid risen. The statement which he made, 
even inexperience might have undertaken 
without vanity, as the cause in which it 
originated must call forth instinctive and 
unqualified condemnation. He concluded 
by moving that the word “ expedition” 
should be omitted, and words to the foilow- 
ing effect should be inserted :— 

“ The House sees, with sorrow end ins 
dignation, expeditions undertaken, in which 
our resources were lost, and our troops sa- 
crificed in enterprises, the consequences of 
which were injurious, and which only oc- 
casioned a repetition of former valour, pro- 
ducing no other effect chan the exposure of 
our councils tothe derision of our enemies: 
That now the House demands, as the only 
atonement to an injured and insulted peo 
ple, that the mest rigorous inquiry into 
such diseraceful expeditions should be in- 
stituted.” 

Mr Ward seconded the amendment, 
which he thonght to be imperiously called 
for by the prevailing circumstances of great 
public distress, and the acknowledged 
weakness on the part of the Administra 
tion. If Parliament did not act now, then 
might they be considered as resigned im- 
plicitly to any set of men, and giving UP 
that contronl ever the servants of the 
Crown which, by the constitution, they 
possessed. He could not help being amaz- 
ed at these men; to believe that they 
thought of office, when they ought to trem- 
ble at.impeachment, was to him a singulat 
phenomenon. But let them act 2s they 
would, were Parliament to say that their 
confidence in such a Government was "Il- 
shaken, a Government through whore 
means we were fast approaching to rei, 
and that state of corruption which had de- 
stroyed the states of the Conrinent? He 
would not descend into particular acts 
The main point to be considered was, that 
since the last session we had been engaged 
in many operations, all of which were at 
tended by defeat more signal, and disgrace 
mote notorious, than coul: be instanced in 
all the former history of the country. Th's 
was the real state of the case; and, how- 
ever pallisted, it could not be contradicted. 
In so lamentable a case, the strictest inqu!- 
ry was immediately necessary ; and it was 
also most peremptorily requisite, if ery 
were found guilty, to go at once vo the 
throne, and say to his Majesty, that = 
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could not confide in such men. The num- 
ber of constant invariable failures alone, 
which had marked the progress of this Ad- 
ministration, formed a strong presumption 
yeidst them, and the more particularly 
wien coupled with any grounds of suspi- 
con of Mismanagemert and want of judg- 
ment. (Hear! bear!) Row did this ap- 
ply? In two months they had been enga- 
ged in three great and deliberate designs, 
ali of which had most egvegiously failed. 
Let the House add to this the previous 
failures in the case of Sir J. Moore, and 
the Convention of Cintra, and they would 
see that Ministers were doing every thing, 
everywhere, on the greatest scale, and were 
unsuccessful in all—-No! They were 
cessful in one attempt, when they attack- 
ed their friends at Copenhagen ; it was a- 
gainst their foes only that their expeditions 
had terminated either ludicrously or fatal- 
ly. ‘Lo say accident did all this (and be it 
remembered that during the whole ume 
no oflicer hus been punished) a man must 
have a strange mind towards ministerial 
measures, and think that miracles are op- 
posed to the wisest and best but most un- 
fortunate of Administratigons—(4 laugh.) 
Wes favour of a firm and vigofous Ad- 
ministration they were called on to vote 
such an address? No! it was the refuse of 
that, at the head of which had been a no- 
bleman of no very distinguished abilities, 
the utter part of whose lite had heen spent 
in endeavours to keep the discordant parts 
of his government together. It was in fa- 
vour of a Cabinet, the members of which 
had a most unbounded contempt for each 
other; of a Cabinet, whose Machiavelian 
intrigues were exposed in documents in eve- 
ry one’s hands, and which ought to be im- 
pressed on every one’s mind; and whose 
conduct was as fatally exemplificatory of 
Ciscord at home, as it was disgraceful and 
disgusting abroad. Were they to infer 
Wisdom from these miscarriages? As in 
Private affairs, continued ill success was 
sters for misconduct, which, for 

‘ges, Would be a blot on the English na- 
et and bad policy, mismanagement, and 
squabbles, which time itself could 
Mitigate nor repair, They had 
Proved themselves unfit to guide a conntry 
“ny tme—far less were they capable of 
at a time of peril 
tke the present, It was then 
honest member of 

sw a and up in his place, and use all 

remove them from their 
more they examined the 
‘t of these men, the more they 


Would see th; a 
they were unw orthy of con- 


Mr Herbert could not agree to crimi- 
nate Ministers without inquiry. He as- 
serted that the people of Spain had done 
more towards oppesing France than the 
rest of Europe put together. 

Sir Thomas Turton opposed the address. 
He was bound to tell the people of Eng- 
land, that the character of the country had 
been degraded by Ministers, and maintain- 
ed that inquiry was necessary. 

Mr Bathurst said, that, without entering 
into an examination of the whole of the 
disasters which had befallen the country, 
he was of opinion they were unconnected 
with the address, and should therefore vote 
for it. 

Mr Ponsonby said, the Hon. Member 
who had just sat down, had unquestionably 
misunderstood the nature of the amend- 
ment; the object was not to criminate Mi- 
nisters for former campaigns, but to take a 
fair view of their conduct in that which 
had just been concluded. In fact, the ob- 
ject of it was to tell his Mojesty, that they 
teel the misconduct of his Ministers in this 
lately concluded campaign, and that they 
mean to call for aw inquiry into the cala- 
mities and disgraces which have so conspi- 
cuously attended it. Did the Hon. Gen- 
tleman, in objecting te the terms.of the a- 
mendment, mean to state that his Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, by their late proceedings, 
had not exposed the Councils and Govern 
ment of this country to scorn and derision ? 
Did he mean to say, that all Europe did not 
symp thize in that scorn and derision? Ic 
became, however, necessary to notice the 
campaign of the last year, which was fi- 
nished by the battle of Corunna—a battle 
that was at least as gierivus as that of Ta- 
Javera ; which, however it might have been 
extolled by these who set on foot the expe- 
dition, it was impossible to say that any 
one good consequence had been derived 
frem it. Let us then, said he, take a view 
of the conduct of his Majesty's Ministers 
immediately subsequent to the battle of 
Corunna. Austria meditated to exert her- 
self by making an effort in defence of her 
own dominions; and this coming to the 
knowledge of Bonaparte, he, in the month 
of April, quitted Spain, in order to put him- 
self at the head of his army estined to act 
against Austria. When he did that, it was 
evident he was of opinion the main object 
was Austria. Mivisters must at that time 
have received intelligence of those events ; 
and if any effort couid be made to save both 
Austria and Spain, it was undoubtedly 
their duty to set about tt with the greatest 
energy and promptitude. Austria, as the 
greater power, and the only one that had 
ever been able to make a stand agatnst 
France, seemed to be most deserving their 
consider: 
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consiceration, and they formed a deter- 
mination to sttppert ner; but instead 
of union among themselves, one of his 
Majes'y’s Munisters had deemed atio- 
ther of them so unfit for his ofiier, that 
he had demanded tis dismissal; and in- 
stead of consuluiing together tor the as- 
sistance of Our allics, they were engsced 
in mutual jealousies ard mistrust ofeach 
other. tollowed the ot Es- 
sling, in which the Austrians were vic- 
tortous 5 but from that time the Freoach 
Emperor west on fiom victory to vies 
tory till be came to the battle of Wag- 
ram, which cecided the fate of the cam- 
paign. During all this time, i seemed 
Ministers bad been more concerned about 
their own quarrels than about the essist- 
ance of Austria, Elow wasthis to have 
been elected ? Everv considerate man 
wouidsay, by sending their whoieforce to 
one decided object; but what was the 
case £ In Spam they had an army under 
Lord Wellington, Consisting of 
men. In the Scheldtyunder Lora Chat- 
ham, there were gojooc, or more. In 
Sicily, rsjcco—so that all the civided 
paris of our military force amounted to 
near go,coo men, “Phe army that gained 
the advantage at Essling was stated by 
the Archduke to be 90,000, and by Bo- 
neparte to be 90,ccoo3 so that, af our 
forces had been combined, instead of be- 
Mig divided, we might have had a great- 
er British jorce in the field than that 
which defeated the French at Essling. 
He, forlis own part, did not sav that 
it would have been wise to have so great 
a British force employed on the Conti. 
nent; but it is evident that his Mojes- 
ty’s Ministers aid, and it was clear, that 
if they had had their sorees Concentra. 
ted instead of divided, they must have 
succeeded better. Who wes sent to 
the expedition to the Sc beldt 
— Was it an officer of great experen Ce, 
and of high muitary reputation 3; whe 
had o ften fo vcht the battles of his coun- 
try, and been crowned with laurels and 
renown; one who was celebrated for 
his energy and activity? No 5-—it was 
av officer who, under the NeUspicions 
Acmunustration of which bis own bri 
ther was at the head, was ob tiged to re. 
on account of t! ie inactivity, indo. 
letice, an mpbecilitw of his pro 

the high efice enttusted to his ie. 
—With segard to Spaia, the conduc: of 


linistry had been much the some @s 
with respect to Austria. . ‘The month 
of Apri’, of inauspicious April, wasthat 
in which they seem to have iasd all the 
pians. Wellesley was gazetted 
in April, and did wot depart tii the agih 
July, so that every thing that was ex- 
pected from the wisdom and energy ol 
his conduct was absolutely lost. Lord 
Wellineton had stated, on the rsthot 
Fuly, thar he could not advauce his ar- 
mv for want of the neccessary means oi 
transport 3 and after the battle of Ta. 
lavera, that he could not stay where he 
was for want of provisions; and Lord 
Welle esley was in England nothing 
all the time his brother was jabouring 
under these aificultics. “Phe situation 
of the country was perilous in the ex. 
treme; and these facts not only wal. 
ranted but compelled the House tom- 
stitute an inquiry into the causes whieh 
had brought it into that situation. 
Lord Castlerea gb felt it to be his duty 
to justify the line of conduct ~< at had 
been pursued, and he assured the Hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last, thet there 
was no part of his conduct which be 
shauid pot have an opportunity 
ings Ele would never ask indulgence, 
but he would claim justice. He did 
not complain of the Hon, Gentleman; 
his conduct was perfectly consistent, 
thinking as he did; but he thoug! it, tho 
an inquiry cught to be made into the 
grounds on w ‘hich Government had at- 
ted, it was not right to condemn the 
on the prima fucie evidence of which he 
Was possessed. Fie did not hesitate to 
that amarked improvement haa 
place in the naval and muitary 
sources of the cou since the 
nistration to which he had hed the no 
nour to belong had been in ¢ fice. ‘Be 
then spoke of the security afiordee 
the country by the expedition to Uo 
penhagen, the ce struction of the Fret 
fleet at yt, and the weak: 
(at least for time) of the French tore 
by the co-ope of Spein. v be wh 
litary eflurts we had made withh thet 
period were great, and, if not actual iv 
successful, they had stail contr: uted 
the honour and sectrity of the count’: 
The summary mode adopted by " 
fon. Gentleman, of forming his cone? 
sions before he possessed that inform 
tion which alone could enable him © 
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farm a tight judgment, he thought in- 
consistent with the dignity ofthat House. 
The principles on which the campaign 
iu Spain, as he called it, Or More pro- 
perly speaking im Portugal, had been 
conducted, whether good or bad, were 
widely different from those which re- 
gulated the operations of the former 
campaign. — The army intrusted to Lord 
Wellington had been committed to his 
direction, and he thought Lord Wel- 
lington, in advancing as he did, had ac- 
ted perfeetly right. ‘The Hon, Gentle- 
man had thought no attention had been 
paid to the army in Portugal fer some 
time; but within the period to which 
he alluded, two corps under Generals 
Sherbrooke and Hill, had been sent to 
strengthen it. Indeed, of Lord Weliing- 
ton’s having 38,000 men with him at the 
tume the Hon, Gentleman had stated his 
army to have consisted of that number, 
he had not more than 25,000. it was 
not well to run down the character of 
2 gallant officer by such misrepresenta- 
tions, Atthe time he fought the bat- 
tleof Talavera, the force with him a- 
mounted to not more than 20,00c men ; 
and to tarnish the splendour of that ac- 
tion by saying, a more glorious victory 
was ever gained, was to sacrifice nation- 
al glory for the sake of party. It had 
been asked, why the army of Sir Joha 
Moore was not employed, immediately 
on their return, on that service? [t had 
been said they were ready, and could 
have been embarked immediately ; but 
by the time the regiments had been re- 
cruited, and were reported fit for ser- 
vice, the expedition to Portugal had 
teached its destination, as it was not till 
the roth of June that they were report- 
ed to be fit for service.—The delay 
complained of in transporting the ca- 
Valry 1t was impossible to avoid, as, 
though the transports were ordered 
trom Portugal in Mav, they did not ar- 
rive till the rath of July, after the in- 
fantry were embarked. Here a new 
Position was assumed, that the force 
thus collected could be employeu in 
Continental operations, or in a coup de 
main, Great as our resources were, 
there were limits beyond which they 
could not be strained. It was impossi- 
ble to transport them to the north of 

7€rmany or to Spain, and had it been 
Possible, still would hawe been, in a mi- 


ry point of view, improper, from 
eb, 


8 
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the situation and disposition of the 
neighbouring powers. Antwerp was an 
object of great political importsnce, 
and a descent on it was more likely to 
call forth Ronaparte’s attention than an 
attack on any other place. He was 
ready to state why he thought success 
probable, and likely to be attended 
with little sisk. He was not ignorant 
of the nature of the climate at that sea- 
son of the year; but it was not intended 
that the army should be locked up 
there for such a length oftime. It wags 
a coup de main against the naval power 
ef the enemy that was intended, and 
not the capture of Walcheren alone ; it 
was therefore expected that the army 
would be emploved in a dry country 
between Walcheren and Bergen-op- 
zoom. The melancholy accounts that 
had been circulated of the state of the 
troops were greatly exaggerated, and 
though our loss appeared great to us, 
compared with the losses of France in 
all her wars, it was but trifling. No ob- 
ject of magnitude was expected to op- 
pose our retaining Walcheren. It had 
never been considered as an axiom, that 
the risk attending the keeping posses- 
sion of that island, should deter us from 
taking it. We held it 31 years during 
“* the Barrier Treaty,’’ and have since 
had it in our possession. He was not 
furnished with materials to speak on 
the whole of the question. He, how- 
ever, if the officers employed should 
appear to have done their duty, would 
ever be ready to hold them above that 


vulgar calumny by which they would 


probably be assailed. For hisown part, 
he was ready, nay, 2nxious to meet the 
fullest inquiry into his conduct, and he 
trusted they would do him the justice 
to own, that he had never shrunk from, 
but, on the contrary,al ways courted Par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr Ponsoniy, iw expianation, said, he 
did not mean to state, that Lord Wel- 
lington had 38,000 men at the battle of 
‘Talavera, but that 38,coo men were em- 
ployed in the Peninsula, 

General Tarleton condemned the con- 
duct pursued towards Spain, and despatr- 
ed of Portugal. 

Mr Canning said, those who resigned 
their offices were not to be considered 
as exempted from inquiry, which he 
doubted not they were prepared to 
meet ; for his part, he put in his _— 
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Majesty’s Councils. He knew of the 
intimation being given, but of nothing 
posterior to that circumstance.—Could 
he have been assured that the expedi- 
tion would have accomplishedsnothijng 
more than the reduction of Walcheren, 


he certainly would net have consented 


to sending out such a force with no o- 
ther object in view. Flushing was not 
an object of sufficient magnitude to call 
for such an exertion. It was intended 
to strike a blow at the naval power of 
France, and this was an object of the 
greatest importance. if it was true that 
Bonaparie would never be induced to 
lose sight of the objects he might be 
immediately in pursuit of, whatever ef. 
torts might be made to call off his at- 


tention, then it must be obvious that it 


weuld have been equally useless to have 
sent them to the north of Germany, or 
to Spain, and, in that case, it should ap- 
pear, that the best diversion it was pos- 
sibie to make, was (as a great man once 
observed) to keep your armies at home, 
that the enemy may be in constant ap- 
prehension, from not knowing where 
the danger is likely to approach. Had 
the object of the expedition been fully 
accomplished, it would have produced 
effects the most important. The sub- 


jects of Bonaparte would then have 


found, that while he was delighting 
them with accounts of conquests abroad, 
they were not secure from invasion at 
home. At that time a disposition had 
manifested itself in that part of his do- 
minions, to shake offthe oppressive yoke 
his tyranny and usurpation had imposed. 
It should also be taken into considera- 


“ion how far it might be wise or politic 


to encourage such a feeling, by making 
zn effort in their behait, more especially 
#8 it was believed a military force from 
this country would not have been re- 
ceived with general hostility. It was 
perhaps hardly possible so to commit 
ourselves, that in no case we could se- 
parate ourselves from those we wished 
to serve, and prowide for our own safety. 
It would therefore be cruel to excite an 
insurrection, untess we had the most 


_gmple means of insuring success to those 


who have entered into our views ; but 
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for his full share of the responsibility. 
Subsequent to the time when the mti- 
mation was given that the objects of the 
expedition could not be accomplished, 
he knew nothing of what passed in his 


when insurrection and discontent haf 
already made their appearance, and the 
struggle was about to be made without 
your aid, then to assist and enable the 
oppressed more effectually to struggle 
ayainst tyranny, was worthy a nation 
hike Britain. ‘Chis was done in Spain, 
In the north of Germany, it was true, 
there were some insurrections, but they 
were but partial. ‘l’o send an army there 
would have been most unjustifiable, up- 
less such a force could be sent as we 
furnished in the thirty years war, which 
was almost a nation living within a na 
tion.—But had we been able to do 50, 
that force must have been entirely de. 
tached from our service for so consider. 
able a period, that it would almost have 
been entirely alienated from us. And 
if we had been resolved on sending an 
army there, we must have done so, and 
after stimulating them to more extr- 
tions, abandon them to despa:r. It ap- 
peared to his Majesty’s Ministers to be 
a better and a more generous line oi 
conduct, to take such a part as would 
probably divert the attention of Bona- 
parte in some degree from our allies. 
‘This was the line of conduct England 
ever had pursued since the revolution 
broke out, and we began to take $0 
great an interest in the affairs of the 
continent. Where a nation has beea 
anxious to burst the chains of tyranny, 
England has rendered her assistance; 
but where it was obvious every ¢X¢! 
tion must prove worse than nugatory, 
she has conscientiously avoided luring 
a feeble power to provoke the anger of 
a stronger, and an unavailing strug’ 
for liberty. Austria determined on mae 
king another effort for her independence 
without the advice of this Government; 
instead of being advised to enter the 
lists with Franee, the counsel given W% 
rather of a contrary nature, as it SUg- 
gested the propriety of reconsidering the 
subject. When war was declared, We 
rushed to assist her in the struggle, and, 
when vanquished, she was compelled 
make peace; she withdrew from the 
contest, unreproached by England. He 
did not think Austria thought England 
had done nothing in her cause. He 
believed her grateful for the support she 
had received. The Hon. Gentlema", 
who had made so promising a speech, 
indeed had drawn, partly from local 
knowledge, a sort of picture of Spa! 
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feom which it appeared that an indis- 
position existed on the part of the con- 
stituted authorities in Spain, to give 
the people an interest in the struggle. 
It has been said why not endeavour to 
effect a change internally? Any condi- 
tion almost might be coupled with as- 
sistance, almost with less danger than 
an attempt at internal amelioration.— 
Before you confer a benefit, you cannot 
go with the Koran in one hand, and 
the sword in the other, to change the 
habits and religion of those you would 
aid. Such attempt never fails to excite 
a jealousy not easily allayed. He was 
Not nice im the means he made use of to 
thwart the views of Bonaparte. He 
would gladly press a combination of all 
nations, and of all religions, mto a pha- 
lanx to oppose him. He would unite 
with the Turk, without requiring him 
to lay aside his turban, and he wouid 
march to the field with the poor bigot- 
ted Spaniard, without first insistin€ on 
his divesting himself of superstition. 
He would let every man fight in his 
own way. Some were of opinion that 
no aid should have been granted till the 
Cortes were convoked. But he should 
be very sorry to have to answer for such 
conduct, as it would have been a sure 
way of creating intestine divisions, as 
the clashing interests of the several pro- 
vinces might have produced the most 
fatal consequences, Thus, had the Cas- 
Cortes been assembled, Boma- 
parte, by callingethe Arragonese against 
them, might have divided Spain within 
herself more completely than she is di- 
Vided by the Ebro.—Spain, with all her 
faults, deserved the assistance of Eng- 
laid, as it was not for us to be particu- 
lar about the weapons with which our 
enemy was assailed. He could give no 
Opinion for or against an inquiry into 
the affairs of Spain. If Ministers thought 
t would be proper, he had no obiections. 
He did not speak against Lord Welling- 
ton when he said the march to Talavera 
Was hisown act. He approved of it, 
and of the honours bestowed on that 
Fallant officer. We ought not to under- 
Value the hero’s laurels, even tho’ they 
Were barren. Plad valour so long been 
admired, and at last lost its value? Had 
— sudden become so enlightened 
we could contemplate it with phi- 
“sophical apathy ? He knew the mora- 


list might shudder at the shedding of 
human blood; he knew 

“ That reason frowns at war's une- 

qual game, 

“‘ Where thousands bled to raise a sin- 

gle name.” 

Yet still was Lord Wellington entitled 
to the gratitude of his country, and the 
glories of Talavera he could not think 
purchased so dearly as to be fur ever 
deplored.— Before he sat down he would 
just say, that he thought it inconsistent 
with the dignity of that House to speak 
of a circumstance connected with the 
late differences in the Cabinet. What- 
ever might be said by others, nothing 
should induce. him to break the resolu- 
tion he had formed of never speaking on 
that subject. 

Mr Whitbread expressed his astonish- 
ment at not hearing more from the 
Right Hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, as to the dissensions that had 
lately existed in the Government of the 
country. It was true, that, as between 
two individuals, the House had nothing 
to do with them, but that Hon. Gentle- 
man was bound to answer to the coun- 
try, why he had guffered an individual 
to remain a Member of the Cabinet 
when his conduct was so much disap- 
proved of. He should cali upon him 
to do so at some future period, when he 
should make it the subject of particular 
inguiry. It was difficult to say who 
composed the Cabinet at present, but if 
was evident, they were an Administra~ 
tion without power. No person respec- 
ted them ; they might again halloo out 
that the church was in danger, but no 
man would believe them ; for the Right 
Hon. Gentleman dissipated that detu- 
sion, by his offer to introduce Lord Grey 
and Lord Grenville amongst them. The 
Right Hon. Gentleman had, upon the 
present cecasion, displayed a flow of 
language, but very few ideas, having 
gone into discussions of expeditions that 
were net undertaken by way of defend- 
ing the expedition that was put into exe- 
cution. He thought inquiry into all 
the expeditions that had taken place 
was absolute!y necessary 5 and thatthe 
Right Hon. Gentleman was deep!v an- 
swerable to the country for not having 
assembled Parliament at an earlier pe- 
riod, in such a season of calamity, while, 
at the same time, Ministers referred the 
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his part he was persuaded, that, neither 
in ancient nor in modern history, could 
such an example be found, of a country 
maintaining a contest like that which 
Spain had so long supported. Never, 
in recent times, had 250,000 French- 
men been in a country for sucha length 
of time without subduing it. Spain 
was not subdued; but what effect on 
the energies of Spain such language as 
has been used to-night might produce, 
it is unpossible to predict. It is much 
to be lamented, indeed, that the strug- 
gle in Spain would probably be most 
severe ; but it had not yet had the 
effect of subjugating her. At every 
defeat a new army sprung up ; the Spa. 
niatds, animated by their hostility to 


iia People to Parliament for inquiry into the usurper of their rights, would main. 
te Our numerous disasters. He was sur- tain a determined resistance to the last, 
ary | prised that the Right Hon. Gentleman He could by no means agree that dis- 
bt had not spoken upon the subject of A- grace had followed our arms; as he 
ene merica. he Right Hon, Gentlenman thought the retreat of Moore, and the 
ane had stated, that he would not hesitate battle of Corunna, saved the south of 
ef : tu assemble persons of all persuasionsto Spain that year, so he believed the ex. 
fight against Bonaparte ; he (Mr Whit-  pulsion of the French from P ortugal ] 
ee mh bread) was exactly of the same opinion, and Gallicia, the junction of Lord Wel- K 
: ae) i and hoped that Ministers would even lington with Cuesta, and the battle of > 
: ‘ +E ti think of embodying all classes and de- ‘Talavera, saved the ‘south of Spain this 
+ ; criptions of persons of whatever religi- year. What would have become of . 
: ae @us persuasions they might be.. Spain if the British had not arrived at M 
‘ a4 iN The Chancelior of the Exchequer stated, Portugal when Soult had taken Oporto ? d 
that he was entirely ignorant of the dis- The Hfon. Gentleman said that Portu- 
Moti ce sensions in the Cabinet atthe end ofthe gal could not be defended. It would f 
ee Jast session of Parliament; and when he require a vigorous effort on the part cf ° 
Rig did know of them, he did not think it the French to succeed against 30,000 
& Bi, 2 his duty to become a party tothe dis- British troops, and 40,009 native troops h 
agi i missai of an individual who was mate- conducted by British officers. One t] 
dieters th nally concerned in the expedition. He word with respect to America. His F 
vie i then proceeded to justify his own con- Right Hen, Friend had, last session, : 
Pa duct, in regard to the applications he produced the only instruction which : 
ieee} made to Lords Grenville and Grey, to Mr Erskine received, and by compar- 
hea come into administration, and said,that ing it with the instrument which Mr 
ame in doing so, he had only complied with Erskine had signed, had justified his 
- ele the wishes of his Sovereign ; for he was Majesty’s disavowal of that instrument.. 
ty eek | convinced, that, in the present critical Mr Perceval concluded by observing, 
gt ae situation of the country, it wasabsolute- that it was evidently the object of the 
nae ot ly necessary to have as strong and as gentlemen opposite to try theirstrength; 
ies extended an administration as possible. but he trusted that the House would 
‘The Hon. Gentleman then proceeded to disappoint any fond expectation of the 
eae vindicate the conduct of Ministers, in result which they might be induced to d 
| regard to the different expeditions: That entertain. p 
f | to Walcheren, with all the physical ca- Mr Tierney reprobated the conduct of : 
¥) | lamity that had attended it, he defend- Mr Perceval in the strongest terms, and ; 
ees) ed, as productive of much injury to said, that there was not a man in office : 
Bai. i France, and advantage, in perspective, that did not wonder how he came there ; ! 
vt hae tothis country. On the affairs of Spain he was sure even the Secretary of the ‘ 
and Portugal he dwelt at length. For Navy had his doubts on that subject. { 


‘Thev well knew, if the First Lord of 
the Treasury could have got men, they 
would not be sitting on the Treasury 
Kench. Att that late hour of the night, 
he thought it would be adviseable that 
the present amendment shauld be put to 
the vote, and the others to be brought 
forward on the report of the address. 
At five o’clock the House divided, 
when there appeared—For the amend- 
ment—167-——For the original address 
263—Majority in favour of Ministers 
6. 
The address, as it originally stood, 
was then carried without a division, and 
at half past five o’clock the House ad- 
journed, 
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| the Magazine for October 1809, 

we inserted a narrative of some ex- 
traordinary proceedings held by certain. 
Officers of the army.on the Madras Es- 
tablishment, and of the measures taken 
by the Governor and Council to repress 
such irregular and unwarrantable con- 
duct, and to prevent the dangerous con- 
sequences which were likely to ensue 
from it. ‘These measures having been 
officially communicated to the Gover- 
nor General in Council, his Lordship 
has expressed his fullest approbation of 
the conduct of the Government of Ma- 
Gras, in the following letter, which, on 
account as well of its great unportance, 
as fur its masterly Composition, we give 
at length, 


Letter of Lord Minto and the Council of 
the Bengal Presidency, to the Hon. Sir 
G. H. Barlow, Bart, and K, B, Governor 
in Council, Fort St George.  Fune 10. 


Honour Sir, 

We have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your dispatch, under date 
of the ist ult. enclosing copies of a pro- 
posed memorial to the address of the Go- 
vernor-General, from the officers of the 
army of your establishment, and of an 
address to Major Boles, the late Deputy 
Adjutant-General, and reporting te us 
your proceedings with regard to the of- 


_ hicers who signed, and who were under- 


stood to have been principally concerned 
m preparing and obtaining signatures to 
those illegal and seditious papers, aud in 
«ctively encouraging, or tacitly permit- 
ting and approving the prevalence of 
‘enuments, and the adoption of mea- 
sures, subversive of the first principles 
of subordination, and of the constitution 
of the British Government in India, as 
Sstablished by law. 
The two papers which you have 
fansmitted to us, and which have given 
%ccasion to your late proceedings, bear 
a strongiy the character of bold and 
Sedition, and the principles 
hal they profess, together with the 
its and practices to which those 
Principles necessarily lead, are pregnant 


with consequences so adverse to the 
tranquillity, and even to the security of 
these provinces, as well as of all the fo- 
reign dominions of his Majesty, that we 
cannot but commend the wise energy 
with which you have opposed, in the ve- 
ry outset, the licentious spirit which dic- 
tated these documents, and of which too 
many other proofs have been recently 
afforded. 

We have at the same time observed, 
with cordial satisfaction, the disappoint- 
ment of the few faotious individuals who 
have taken the most conspicuous part on 
this occasion, in their endeavours to 
mislead the army at large, and in the 
hope which, without regard to the mis- 
fortunes in which they were involving 
their associates, they appear to have en- 
tertained of implicating the inexperien- 
ced members of their body in their own 
rash projects, and all their calamitous 
consequences. 

They could, indeed, seduce the coast 
army from its duty only by deceiving 
it; and we can feelno resentment against 
those younger men, who, uninstructed, 
as they may naturally be, in the just 
principles of the military constitution, 
are more obnoxious to error, both in 
judgment and conduct, when it is in- 
culcated by the false reasoning, and 
sanctioned by the pernicious example of 
their superiors in age and authority. 

Persaaded, as we are, that any ill im- 
pression which may have been made on 
the army serving under the Presidency 
of Fort St George, may justly be mpu- 
ted to the artful dissemination of erto- 
neous opinions and false theories, con- 
cerning the relation which an army béars 
to the State, and more particularly con-. 
cerning that in which the armies of the 
East India Company have been placed 
by the law and constitution of this part 
of the empire, with respect to the local 
Governments under which they respec 
tively serve, we entertain a sanguine 
bope, that the promulgation of sounder 
principles on these subjects may check 
the progress of error, and eff-ctually de- 
feat the mischievous designs of factious 


mep ; while it may relieve you from the 
them 
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painful necessity of extending beyond 
themselves the controul of severity and 
coercion. 

The subordination of military bodies 
to the State is a proposition too well e- 
stablished, and too universally under- 
stood, to have been plainly and dase 
tinctly questioned in any quarter; but 
it has been substantially disowned by 
the present agitators of the coast army 3 
inasmuch as they have contested and 
denied the consequences which neces- 
sarily result from that fundamental truth. 

The arms which are placed in the 
hands of an army, are not given to them 
for any purpose of theirown, They are 
a trust; and as such are accepted by 
themselves, in order to fight the battles 
of their coustry, and promote the ser- 
vice of the public, under the direction 
and command of the Sovereign and his 
Government. ‘These are not only the 
purposes, but they are the sole purpose, 
to which the arms, or to speak more ge. 
nerally, the power of an army, may le- 
gaily be applied. Any other employ- 
ment of the force with which military 
bodies are invested, any attempts to 
promote views of their own, to enforce 
pretensions, just or unjust, or to redress 
grievances, real or pretended, whether 
of individuals or of the body at large, 
either by the direct use of their arms, 
or even by the influence attached to the 
possession of them, is not merely the 
breach of a sacred trust, but a positive 
and flagrant crime, 

From this general and indisputable 
proposition follows, it that military com- 
binations are forbidden, because the cha- 
racter of compuision and menace is in- 
separable from the united and concerted 
demands of armed bodies, 

This argument would be misrepre- 
sented, if it were stated to infer that mi- 
litasy men have no right, or have no 
means of bringing their interests under 
the consideration of the authorities com- 
petent to provide for them. 

There is not an individual in the most 
Dumerous armies, who does not possess 
regular and adequate means to advance 
any just ard reasonable claim, or to eb- 
tain redress for eny injury that may have 
been done tohim. ‘There is no neces- 
sity, and no pretence, therefore, for re- 
course, either to actual violence, or to 
combination, which alweys and neces- 
Sanly partskes of violence. The re- 
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presentations of particular officers, ad- 
dressed, in their individual characters, to 
their military superior, and submitted 
through him to the proper authorities 
which have the power of pronouncing 
upen them, will obtain the cbject of any 
just demand. If it be said that repre- 
Sentations In this form, especially in 
matters of general concern, are less 
weighty and impressive than the united 
voice of a numerous and powerful body, 
it must be answered, that whatever aid 
is derived from the union of military 
numbers, is a perversion of the power 
confided in them, and falls distinctly 
within the guilt and danger af those vio- 
lations of duty which we have already 
described, 

‘The general discountenance and pro- 
hibition ef combination is so well esta- 
blished in the constitution of our Go- 
vernment at home, that the House of 
Commons, to which the universal right 
of petition is amongst the most precious 
privileges of the subject, rejects, how- 
ever, every petition purporting to be 
preferred in the name of any body or 
description of men, with the exception 
of bodies incorporated by charter; and 
vet the same petition, with the same 
signatures, purporting only to be pre- 
sented by the petitioners in their inc!- 
vidual capacities, would be received 
without 

Such is the jealousy entertained of 
combination, even in the case of bodies 
the most insignificant, and the least cal- 
culated to inspire that sentiment. But 
a constitutional jealousy of the military 
power is in a manner characteristic of 
our Government and nation. This 
timent is far from derogatory to the high 
respect and reverence in which the true 
character and appropriate virtues of 
that most honeurable profession are evel 
held. It is founded on the soundest 
principles of military subordination and 
good crder. A deliberative army and 
a deliberative navy, are both disqualified 
for the discharge of the proper and 
honourable duties which form their true 
distinction ; and when their deliberations 
end in concert and. combination, the 
public peace is endangered. 

Weare accustomed, in England, with 
out distinction of profession or degrets 
to speak with pride and reverence 
that nice and scrupulous solicitude which 


pervades the constitutional policy ° 
Great 
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Great Britain on every point that af- 
fects, however remotely, the great and 
primary concerns of civil liberty and do- 
mestic security 5 blessings which it is 
natural to value most highly in a coun- 
try where they are best Known and ex- 
perienced. It is this great national sen- 
timent which requires, as the main and 
most indispensible provision for civil 
security, the absolute unqualified sub- 
ordination of the army to the state; or, 
in other words, to the government of 
the country. Out of the same prin- 
ciple springs the necessity of peculiar 
restraints On the military body, and the 
abridgement, in their case, of some pri- 
vileges and practices, which are permit- 
ted, because they are not deemed hazar- 
dous, in other situations of life. 

Among the chief of those restraints 
are to be placed the strict prohibition of 
military combination for the furtherance 
of professional views or wishes, and of 
open and concerted opposition by mili- 
tary men, in their military character, to 
the Government, or the persons who ad- 
minister it, 

They are not precluded, in other ca. 
pacities, and in the proper places, to 
take whatever share they may approve, 
in the expression of public opinion, or 
in the promotion of lawful objects con- 
hected with it. But these are civil, not 
military pursuits, in which they can be 
permitted to partake, only divested of 
the separate character and influence of 
their order, and blended with the mass 
of their countrymen. The exercise of 
these political capacities is excluded 
from camps and garrisons, because its 
admission there is incompatible alike 
With every military and civil duty ; and 
heither their Sovereign nor their coun- 
try will endure, that armies, which are 
theservants of the State, shouldset them- 
selves up in a tumultuous opposition to 
those who are clothed with its authori- 
ty, and assume a tone of defiance and 
command, where they are bound as sol- 
diers and subjects to obey. It is in the 
eld alone that armies can reap a fair 
and genuine renown. When they look 
or it elsewhere, they lose their way, 
and meet only reproach and dishonour 
in the intricate and disreputable career 


of party feuds and dissension. 
t were to be lamented, and little to 


t e cr dit of 
a ich: military men, if, on points 


touch so nearly all that is most 
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dear to their country, they should cease 
to think and feel as Englishmen, when 
they become soldiers, and should suffer 
the partial spirit of a profession to wean 
them from those sentiments and sympa- 
thies which, like their brethren in civil 
life, they imbibed with their milk, and 
which distinguish and illustrate their 
Nation, 

We cannot doubt, therefore, that 
when these true English principies are 
brought to the recollection of the coast 
army, they will perceive, and we are 
persuaded will acknowledge, with can- 
dour and regret, how far removed all 
that had been passing must be thought, 
from these sounder notions of profession- 
al duty ; and we trust the factious spi- 
ritof combination, which has lately been 
fomented amongst them, with ajl the 
irregular proceedings to which it has 
given birth, will appear as reprehensi- 
ble to the officers of that army, as we 
ourselves esteem them. 

To apply these principles to the pre. 
sent case, the title alone of the proposed 
address to the Governor-General in 
Council, must subject that paper to se- 
rious censure, 

It is entitled, “* The respectful Me- 
morial of the Officers of the Madras ar- 
my.” twas not a representation of the 
Commander in Chief, or of the General 
Officer commanding that army on its 
behalf—it was not a communication 
from a few officers of rank and consi- 
deration, setting forth their own senti- 
ments, or conveying respectful advice 
concerning the military affairs or inte. 
rests of the coast; but it was to bring to 
our Councii Board a clamorous demand, 
enforced by the combined and united 
voice of an army. In other words, it 
was to intimidate and overawe the au- 
thority to which it was addressed. 

This attempt at intimidation was the 
more reprehensible, as it was altogether 
unnecessary, aud entirely inapplicable 
to the purposes avowed by the memo- 
rialists. It will not be said, or to speak 
perhaps more correctly, it will not be 
avowed, that the removal of Sir G, Bar- 
low from the Government of Fort St 
George, was the primary and substan- 
tive object of their proceedings, and 
that the army was to speak in a body, 
not for the redress of the grievances set 
forth in the memorial, but for the pur- 
pose of cashiering and electing Gover- 
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nors at the discretion of the officers of 


pane the army. Ifthe redress of grievances 
#4 \) then was the object proposed, it is ma- 
' di nifest that the purpose could not be ac- 
Pate i complished, but was like to be impeded 
by this culpable proceeding. 
The grievances enumerated in that 
paper are :—The exclusion of Lieut.- 
General Macdowall from Council : The 
bans) release of Colonel] Munro: Andthe re- 
That) moval of the Adjutant and Deputy Ad- 
jutant-General trom their offices. 
ae ee The first of these complaints related 
| to a measure, adopted, as the memoria- 
PP | lists well know, by the Honourable the 
Court of Directors, andaltogether beyond 
the competence of any authority in India. 
. } The release of Colonel Munro is a 
4 , measure which, if it was wrong, might 
eis be a fit subject of representation by 
Lieutenant-General Macdowal, whose 
4g) for order for his arrest had been superseded. 
As Commander in Chief, he was the pro- 
ff per channel of that representation ; drst 
ae to the supreme Government, and then 
oshiae to the authorities at home. ‘The inter- 
‘H 3 position of the army itself was unneces- 
sary and culpable. 
x 4 The same remarks apply to the remo- 
he val of the Adjutant and Deputy Adju- 


tant-General. The Adcjutant-General 
had himself embarked for England, — 
The Commander in Chief was also on 
his passage. The conduct of that dis- 
cussion in England might be safely left 
to them, and could not be assumed by 
any other persons with equal propriety. 
All these important points could re- 
ceive a defimtive decision from the su- 
perior authorities in England. alone.— 
To agitate them here could neither in- 
fluence nor accelerate that decision, 
and could answer one purpose alone, 
that of fomenting a spirit of discontent 
and controversy, encouraging murmurs, 
and exciting heat and ferment in the 
army, all which it was for the public 
yntérest, and not less for the interest of 
the army than of Government, and the 
Test of the community, to prevent or 
appease. It was surely the manifest 
duty of every servant of the Company, 
whether civil or military, and must have 
been the earnest desire of every honour- 
able man, to devise every possible means 
of tranquillizing the minds of the pub- 
lic, allaying past irritation, and promo. 
Aing a return of temper and harmony, 
at least during that interval. : 
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If the conduct of the memorialists 
could not contribute to the accomplish. 
ment of the ends they professed, it is 
obvious that the manifestation of a tur. 
bulent spirit, and of a disposition to ex- 
cite in the army sentiments of disaffec. 
tion, and to involve the officers at large 
in acts of insubordination and hostility 
towards the legal Government of the 
country, could only prejudice the public 
cause, which served as a pretext for their 
proceedings, by making it at least ques- 
tionable, whether the authoriiies to which 
the appeal was made might think it com. 
patible with the honour of Government, 
and the interests of the public, that they 
should concede to violence and sedition, 
even those points, if there had been any 
such, in their cases, which might, in 
other circumstances, have been viewed 
more favourably, 

li we confined ourselves, therefore, 
merely to this general view of the form 
which the memorial bears, we should 
find too much reason for censure ; but 
the impressions made upon us, by the 
general character and aspect of tliis pro- 
ceeding, are confirmed by a close exa- 
mination of the matter and substance of 
the memorial. 

That the authors of this paper invite 
the army at large to deliberate on cer- 
tain measures adopted by the Gover. 
ment of Fort St Geerge, and to enforce, 
by the joint and united act of a military 
body, the insolent and factious demand 
of the removal of the first Member of 
that Government, is plainly written i 
the memorial. This is alone a great and 
culpable departure from the first and 
clearest duties ef the military profession. 

There is one feature of positive s¢- 
dition too plain and striking to be mis- 
taken or overlooked. 

The paper bears thename of ** Memo- 
rial,”’ and the epithet of “ Respectful 
is added to it. It is a petition to the 
Supreme Government, the prayer © 
which is to remove the Governor of 
Fort St George from his office. But 
this memorial does not trust entirely 
the reasoning it contains for the support 
of arequest soextraordinary. ‘The 
morialists have thought it adviseable t0 
fortify the argument, and to inforce the 
petition, by a pretty intelligible intima- 
tion, that if the Supreme Government 
should hesitate to remove a Governor 
who 18_ obnoxious to them, they * 
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take the matter into their own hands, decision of the Honourable the Court of ao 


and make a new Governor themselves. Directors, whose duty and privilege it aaa 
“ They cannot suppress the expression is to determine it, according to their ae i | 
of their concern at the manuerin which views of public convenience and advan- 
the exclusive rights of the army have tage. 
recently been violated, and of their san- ‘The complaint upon this subject is in- 
guine hope and earnest entreaty that troduced in the memorial immediately é i 
y the Supreme Government may, in its after the assertion, in lofty and declama- tr 
wisdom, be induced to appease their just tory language, that the * humble me- th 
. alarms, and to anticipate the extreme crisis morialists are not the abject slaves of a : i 
of their agitation, by releasing them from country enthralled by despotism and that 
the controul ofa ruler whose measures,” they respectfully assert a claim to cer- th 
&e. tain rights and privileges, the enjoyment \ 
4 If it is contended that this passage is, of which may be allowed tothem, with- p* Se) a 
. m its letter, susceptible of some other out impairing or encroaching on the 5 > OS ee 
7 and less criminal interpretation, it must dignity of Government, or in any way oS bee 
ae at the same time be admitted, that ihe interfering with the other departments ; 
words naturally bear the construction of the state.” 
ed which we have put upon them. Such When sucha body asanarmy isinvited 4 ee 
amenace was never addressed by such to asserta claim of rights and privileges, 
memorialists, to such a quarter, in plain care should be taken, by these who do 
on unambiguous language. ‘Phatthephrase not, propose to sow the seeds of revolt 
oe a equivocal, and may, by any construc. and public trouble, to define those rights mega. 
Import a threat, is (in such apa- and privileges. Noaffected ambiguity, 
the JE Pets Signed, as was proposed, by all the atleast, should attend such declarations 5 Po a 
-, oiicers of a powerful army), to be te- and when a complaint of the exclusion at | 
xa. ceived 2s an explicit expression of that of the Commander in Chief from Coun- 
(sense, and brings the crime fully and cil, immediately follows such declara- 
| satisfactorily home to its authors. tions, and stands infrontofthe grievances Bey) vt 
ite considering the subject matter of which the memorial sets forth ; if it was 
“er this memorial, we perceive,that of three not intended to class the admission of the eam ee 
compiaints preferred im it, there is not Commander in Chiefto Council amongst 
ot, one which could be made, with proprie- those rights and privileges of the army, ee ae 
ay ly, the subject of a representation from which they would be abject slaves if they \ | my 
oul the army at large, even ifsuch repre~ did not assert, that claim should have ei toe | 
r of sentations were justifiable in any case. been explicitly disavowed, and ought 
nin Whether his Majesty shall call the motto have been strongly countenanced bok 
ad Commander in Chief of the army into by a form of language scarcely ambigu- SES 
his Cabinet Council or not, it is for his ous, 
Mejesty, with the advice of his Mini- We deem it proper to declare expli- 
sters, to decide, in his discretion, The citly, that the admission of a Comman- 
ar Commanderin Chief ofthe whole British der in Chief of the coast army to a seat 
| forces is not necessarily a Member of atthe Council Board of that Presidency, 
m0- piministration, or of either House of is not among the rights and privileges 
ful” ‘tament ; and we are well assured, of the coast army ; and that any repre- a 
ae that no eficer in his Majesty’s service sentation upon that subject, in the name Ao ph 
© of could be found, if the recent conduct of the army at large, would be an undue ie ee. 
‘r of of Licutenant-General Hay Macdowal interference with objects not within their ' ata 
But should not compell us to make an ex- competence, and would be a culpable a 
y to wate in his case, who would counte- departure from the military character, rT 
port the B or promote a representation from and from the proper duties of their sta- A! it 
ritish army at large, to bis Majes- tion. 
le to y, or to Parliament, on that subject. It has been attempted to perplex this Seek Wall FB 
» the nether the Commander in Chief of question, by misrepresenting the office 
in of the East India Company, and duty of the Commander in Chief, 
ng under the Presidency of Fort St in his office of Counsellor, when he has 
rnor *orge or Bombay, shall be appointed a seat at the Board, and, above all, by Pit i I 
will . * Seat at the Council Board or not, is introducing some indistinct and confu- oe ‘hea 
take + which is left by law tothe sed notions of a representative charac- aura 
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ter, which is ascribed to him as a mem- 
ber of Government. The confusion of 
ideas on this subject ts still increased by 
their pointing naturally at some false a- 
nalogy between the right of representa- 
tion in the political constitution cf the 
British Legislature, and the right of the 
army of Fort St George to be represen- 
ted in the Government of that Presiden- 
cy. To this right is added the clam 
that the Commander in Chief for the 
time being shall, by virtue of his c:lice, 
be that representative. 

It 1s obyious, that a step more, in this 
process ot confused analogy, would set 
up a claim for the army to the election 
of its own representative in the Govern- 
ment of Fort St George. 

This tissue of errors must either be 
the work of extreme ignorance, or must 
have been constructed for the purpose 
of deception, and tendered by designing 
mentothe presumed ignorance of others; 
but as it has been a fruitful source of de- 
lusion, and as ** representative in Coun. 
cil” has been made a sort of watchword 
in these dissensions, it appears. impor- 
tant to rectity the false opmions which 
may have been imbibed upon these 
points, and to substitute plain truth and 
reason in the room o/ ail the perplexed 
and distinct fallacies in whichit has been 
the study of an attiul faction to entan- 
gle the sense and feelings of their unwa- 
ry and less informed brethren. 

A Commander in Chief, who is a 
Member in Council, has precisely the 
same character and duties as his col- 
Jeagues. He is not the representative 
of the army in any stnse of the word, 
and still less in the sense which may per- 
haps have been intended, of his being 
charged in Council with the separate 
Interests of the army, as distinct from 
those of the public, and the general ser- 
vice of Government. The Commander 
in Chief,asa Member of Council, is the 
delegate, not ofthe troops, which, in a- 
nother character, he commands in the 
field, but of the East India Company, 
and of the British nation. He is char. 
ged also with the interests of the civil, 
as he is of the military servants of the 
Company, and with the general prospe- 
rity of the whole population, European 
and native, of the provinces subject to 
the Presidency to which he belongs,— 

| But the army has no exclusive, nor e- 
ven preferable claim upon the counsels 
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of the Commander in Chief, as a mom. 
ber of Government, nor is it necessary 
for its interest thatit should. ‘lo crop, 
therefore, the false term of representa. 
tive, and all the errors which it is ca’- 
culated to produce, and to speak in the 
true language of the civil and inihtery 
constitution of these provinces, the Pre. 
sident*in Council, who Constitutes the 
sole military as well as civil government 
of the country, is charged, on one hand, 
with the duty of regulating the army 
for the public good, and, on the other, 
with that of providing duly for the in- 
terests of the army itself. 

That Government will consult the 
experience of the Commander 10 Chieti 
in both these branches of his military 
councils, if he is a member of their 
Board. They will consult him cut ol 
Council, if he is not their colleague ; and 
if any Commander in Chief should heve 
rendered himself unworthy oi their Con. 
fidence, it is not to be apprehended that 
fidelity, experience, and judgment, will 
be wanting in the superior ranks ot the 
army to sueply the blank. 

We abstaia from delivering any op! 
nion upon the general question, whe- 
ther it 1s expedient or not that the Con; 
mander in Chief of the Army on the 
coast should be a member of Gover: 
ment? It is encugh for the present 
purpose to declare, that this is purely 
a question of public expediency, and 10 
no respect connected with any claim o 
right or privilege in the army. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


AMERICA. 


We have been prevented, by the nar 
row limuts of our work, from laving be- 
fore our readers, the evtire corres pon- 
dence between the British ministers acd 
the executive government of Americ, 
during the late negociations, ‘The im- 
portance of the subject, however, TF: 
quires that we should give an abstract 
of the leading points in dispute. We 
Shall, therefore, endeavour to comprise 
what is essential to a Knowledge of this 
subject. As we are aware, howevt', 
that such detai!s and observations would 
be perused with more interest, if We 
were to recal to the recollection of out 
readers, certain preliminary steps, “* 
have,in the meantime, thrown 
in a brief narrative, the chief an 
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the difference between the two coun... 


tries, since the commencement of the 
war with France. 

The United States had long complai- 
ned ofthe conduct of Britain, rst, for im- 
pressing their seamen; 2d/y, tor violating 
their natural right, by seizing and con- 
demning their merchantmen; and, 3dly, 
for infringing their marisime jurisdiction 
upon their coasts. hese grievances 
were often greatly aggravated, and the 
public mind, in that country, in conse- 
quence, became sometimes inflamed to 
the highest degree. With reference to 
the first, a bill, upon the principle of de- 
nying our mght of impressing om the 
high seas, was brought into congress, 
but rejected in the senate.—lIn the late 
war, some concessions had been made 
respecting the second, The Americans 
had been permitted to import, for do- 
mestic consumption, certainarticles from 
the enemy’s colonies, and these were 
again allowed to be exported to any 
port, in any part of the world, not in- 
vested by a blockading squadron, when 
a market was not found in the United 
States, ‘This trade was at length car- 
ried to the utmost extent, nothing more 
being considered necessary to legalise 
it, than to land the goods, and pay the 
duties In summer of 1805, a new 
ground of decision was adopted, by ovr 
dumiralty courts, by which the nume- 
rous American vessels, employed in this 
carrying trade, were suddenly seized and 
condemned, The consequence of this 
may easily be imagined ; meetings were 
eld, and the most violent resolutions 
Were adopted, in all the principal towns 
ot America, Congress, on the 1$th of 
April 1826, passed a non-importation 
éct against the manufactures of Great 
Britain, to take effect on the 13th No- 
vember.—The third ground of com- 
paint, respecting their maritime juris- 
“ictlon, was als inflamed by the unfor- 
tanate occurrence of an American sea- 
man being killed, within sight of New 
rork, by a shot from the Leander Bri- 
tish frigate on the 2<th of April. The 
thin of ‘vamation, accusing the cap- 
eurcer, and prohibiting his ves- 
others, from entering the 
tisdietig remaining Within the ju- 
the United States, On the 

‘cuct of Mr Jefferson, it was observed 
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me, that great as were the out. 
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rages of the marauding squadrons of 
France on the ships and commerce of 
America, Mr Jefferson never ventured 
to allude to them in his addresses to 
congress, though he expatiated largely 
on every species of injury sustained trom 
England, and inveighed bitterly against 
the new principles of maritime law, 
which he accused her of having interpo- 
lated in the law of nations. 

To adjust these differences with Bri- 
tain, Messrs. Monroe and Pinckney 
were deputed, on the part of America, 
with full powers to conclude a treaty of 
commerce, which might lay down more 
definite rules, and not render their ves- 
sels liable to confiscation upon the mere 
dictum of a judge, as to the limits ofa 
neutral trade, or to the forced construc- 
tions such men might put upon the laws 
of nations which regulate it. A treaty 
was accordingly concluded in London, 
by the ministers of both countries ; but 
this the American government refused 
to ratify, on the ground, that the terms 
qere contrary to the instructions which they 
had given, ‘The particular cause of such 
refusal, on the part of the American go- 
vernment, to ratify this treaty, proceed- 
ed from the want of satisfaction upon 
the practice of impressing on the high 
seas. As nothing precise could be a- 
greed on, the plentpotentiaries accepted 
ofa yeneral pledge from the British go- 
vernment that every attention should 
be paid to the rights of the citizens of 
the United States. 

Inthe mean time, Bonaparte published, 
at Berlin, a decree, declaring the Bri- 
tish islands to be in a state of blockade, 
and ordering his subjects to capture adZ 


vessels trading to the British dominions. 


The ports of the countries under his au- 
thority were, at the same time, ordered 
to be shut against all vessels which had 
last cleared cut from Great Britain, He 
also subjected to confiscation all cargoes 
of Britis’ produce or manufacture. Tor 
the more effectual insuring the execution 
of these orders, he afterwards declared, 
that all neutral vessels, touching at any 
port in hisdominicns, should bring with 
them “ a certificate of origin,” or testi- 
monial from the French consul at the 
port of shipment, that the cargo was 
not of British produce or manutaciure 5 
and he farther declared, that ali vessels 
met at sea without such a certificate 
snouid be liable to capture. 
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‘To meet, in some measure, this edict, 
the government ipterdiciced the 
coasting trade of the enemy to neutrals, 
b suing, in January 1807, an order, 
subjecting to seizure all neutral vessels 
trading trom one hostile port in Europe 
to another, with enemy’s property. 

‘Lhe only neutral power, which was 
in any considerable degree affected by 
these decrees, was America. But Mr 
Secretary Madison had furnished the 
American plenipotentiaries with powers 
to conclude another treaty with Great 
Britain, upon terms which it wasthought 
would be equally advantageous to both 
countries. On 22d June 1807, however, 
the unfortunate circumstance of our at- 
tack on the Chesapeake frigate necessa- 
rily caused a suspension of all negocia- 
tion. In consequence of this occurrence, 
and its attendant circumstances, the pre- 
sident of the United S:ates, on the 2d 
of July 1S07, issued a proclamation, 
prohibiting the entrance of all ships of 
war belonging to this country into the 
American harbours. Messrs. Pinckney 
and Monroe, at the same time, made a 
formal complaint to our ministers, who 
did not hesitate to disclaim all know- 
ledge or privity in the transaction, and 
to allege that it was entirely unauthori- 
sed by his Majesty. Qur government 


also oflered to render every reasonable 


satisfaction for the injury ; and for that 
purpose they dispatched Mr Rose, a- 
bout the latter end of September, to A- 
merica, to make the necessary explana- 
tions, though Mr Monroe strenuously 
objected to the separation of this affair 
from the others in dispute. 

Meanwhile, Bonaparte, not satisfied 
with the effects of the Berlin decree, is- 
sued at Milan another, by which its 
provisions were rendered still more 
strict; and the cessation of continental 
war enabling him to employ his troops 
in inforcing these decrees, their opera- 
tion produced an almost entire exclusion 
ef British goods from the continent. 

In retaliation for these measures, the 
British government, issued, (November 
afo~), soon after the departure of Mr 
Rose, certain erders in Council, declaring 
In substance, rst, that France and all its 
tributary states should be held to be in 
a state of blockade ; and that al] vessels 
should be seized which attempted to 
trade from any neutral port to those 
counties, oc from them to any neutral 


port; end, 2d/y, that all vessels sloulg 
be liable to seizure which should haye 
on board any such certificate of origin as 
was required by the Berlin decree — 
Neutral vessels intended for a French 
or hostile port, were directed, at all e. 
vents, to touch first at Great Britain; 
from.which, after paying Certain duties, 
they might, in some Cases, be alowed 
to proceed; and in afl cases they were 
permitted to come to Great Britain, 
when cleared out with a cargo from any 
port of the enemy. 

These orders in council, it must be 
acknowledged, pressed hard on the A- 
merican States, though certainiv meaut 
to operate entirely to the disadvantage 
ofthe enemy. America was thus placed 
in the singular situation, of being expo- 
sed to have her vessels captured by 
England and France, though at peace 
with both, and of having an extensive 
carrying trade destroyed, which had been 
productive of great profit to herseif, as 
well as of advantage to the belligerents, 
But though the government had tamety 
acquiesced in the Berlin cecree, they 
no sooner received intelligence of these 
measures of retaliation, on the part cf 
the British ministry, than the extraordl- 
nary resolution was adopted, (December 
22, 1807) tu avoid the losses and hosti- 
lities with which they were threatened, 
of laying a strict embargo on ail their 
own vessels, and of orderwg the ships ot 
every other nation to quit, immediately 
after, the harbours of America, with or 
without cargoes. 

All the endeavours of our ambassacer 
to soften down these measures, to which 
our country had been compelled to ic 
sort, by the decrees of the enemy, were 
unavailing, Mr Rose, therefore, 
tered upon the subject of lis mission by 
informing Mr Madison, on 26th Janualy 
1808, that he could not enter 
any negociation for adjusting the atfaic 
of the Chesapeake as long as the proc:4 
mation of the 2d of July should remaia 
in force.” But the latter having decli- 
ned the adoption of this preliminsty 
measure, and Mr Rose declaring that h¢ 
Was not authorised to treat upon any © 
ther terms, the negociation terminate 
here. 

Iv our next Magazine, we shail gi¥° 
an abstract of the correspondence be 


- tween the British envoy, Mr Jackset 


and the American Secretary of wen 
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West INDIES. 


Jamaica papers have been received 
to the 16th December, by which we 
jearn that disputes have again arisen 
between the executive and legislative 
authorities of that island. The differen- 
ces which lately took place between the 
assembly and General Carmichael, the 
commander in chief of the forces, will 
be ivesh in the recollection of our rea- 
ders. ‘The complete triumph which 
the assemb!y obtained on that occasion, 
by receiving the approval of this coun- 
try to their proceedings, seems to have 
stimulated their activity, and given rise 
a spirit of restlessness, if not of disaffec- 
tion. Some months afterwards, they 
passed certain strong resolutions, on 
so many of their troops being withdrawn 
tor the expedition to St. Domingo.— 
The house of assembly, on the present 
occasion, haveenteredintoseveral other 
resolutions, reflecting on the conduct of 
the council board, which, it is alleged, 
without inquiry, in a case involving no- 
thing less than the preservation of the 
island, rejected a bill, which the assem- 
bly, after mature deliberation, had pas- 
sed for the removal of certain conspira- 
tors. The legislative body declares its 
approbation of the conduct of the ma. 
gistrates in the detention of these of- 
fenders, and its determination to indem- 
nity them until the king’s pleasnre shall 
be made known. Not satisfied with 
these resolutions, they further declared, 
onthe 13th, that a late edict which had 
been issued by the board of trade, in- 
terdicting the passing of laws by the Ja- 
maica legislature, on the subject of re- 
‘gion, excepting on particular terms, 
Was an infringement of the constitution 
orb colony ; and, that until their grie- 

es were redressed, it was their du- 

ty to withhold the supplies for the sup- 
port of the military establishment after 
— In consequence of this last re- 
ution, the house was summoned to 
attend the Duke of Manchester, the go- 
after passing some bills, 
them, that the supplies ha- 

‘ing N granted tn a m2inner incon- 
‘stent with the dignity of the crown to 
ae he found at incumbent on him 
assembly, “Phe manifes- 
this Ee gy a spirit on the part of 
ingen might have been mista- 

Adependence, could we forget 


the sentiments and doctrines maintain- 
ed by them, more especially on the sub- 
ject of the slave trade, during the last 
twenty years. Not long ago they 
maintained, that the security of the 1s- 
land depended on the continuance of 
slavery. There were no complaints, 
so long as they were permitted to stock 
their sugar plantations, at a moderate 
rate, by means of this abominable traf- 
fic; but since they are prevented from 
violating the mest sacred rights of their 
fellow men, and compelled, by self-in- 
terest, to treat with peculiar tenderness 
the poor Africansalready in their power, 
they appear now to be extremely vigi- 
lant in discovering their own privileges, 
and are observed to talk generally, in 
the most edifying manner, of freedom 
and independence ¢ 


SWEDEN. 


A treaty of peace was concluded be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark onthe roth 
of December. And we learn that a 
treaty has also been agreed to with 
France, the principal! conditions of which 
are, that Sweden accedes to the conti- 
nental system of war against England 
(namely, the probibition of all com- 
merce,) with the exception only that 
the necessary article of salt shall con- 
tinue to be imported; that Pomerania 1s 
restored to Sweden; and that France 
guarantees the present possession of the 
Crown of Sweden, 

Stralsund, Dec. 29+ 

The King of Sweden, Gustavus Adol~ 
phus, has arrived here, under the name 
of Count Gotrorp, with his family and 
suite. Besides the King, Queen, Prince 
Gustavus, and three Princesses, the num- 
ber of the travellers consist of 37 per- 
sons, who will, in afew days, set out 
for Switzerland, by way of Wismar, 
Hamburgh, and Hanover. [heir depar- 
ture from Gripsholm was sounexpected, 
that nobody knew of it an hour betore 
they set off; and the coach in which ihe 
King, Queen, and Prince were, travel- 
ted day and night; but that whreh con- 
veyed the Princesses proceeded at a 
slowerrate. ‘Che frigate Camutla, after 
a week’s passage, landed them in Ru- 
gen, whence they were conveyed to 
this place in boats. 


We understand that the unfortunate 
Gustavus 
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Gustavus has since arrived at Hanover, 
and seems tolerably well reconciled to 
his fate. His allowance is said to be a- 
bout L.16,coo Sterling. 

The following letter has appeared in 
the German journals, and is considered 
genuine 


Letter from Louis XVIII, to Gustavus IV, 


“Sir, MY Brotmer anp Cousin, 

“ Overwhelmed by griet, rendered 
indignant in the extreme, on hearing of 
the crime which at one stroke deprives 
your Majesty of your liberty, the ex. 
ercise of your power, and even the plea- 
sure of seeing your wife and children, I 
was, Notwithstanding, for some time 
supported by the hope, that, among the 
descendants of the brothers in arms of 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII, 
some would be found to avenge the out- 
rage offered to Majesty, and restore the 
sceptre to those hands that alone have 
a right to wield it. Disappointed in 
this expectation, I eagerly sought an 
opportunity to express to your Majesty 
the feelings with which my heart over- 
flows. Iam informed that you are still 
allowed to receive letters, and Tembrace 
the opportunity; it will be a great sa- 
tisfaction to me, though it may not af- 
ford consolation to your Majesty. 

** I declare then, that the sentiments 
of friendship, gratitude, esteem, and ad- 
miration, by which I am attached to 
Gustavus IV. instead of being changed, 
are increased by his misfortunes; that I 
never felt the weight of my own misfor- 
tunes press so sorely upon me than on 
this occasion, when, tn the absence of all 
power, I find myself reduced to ardent 
but ineffectual wishes. Still, however, 
I have not lost the hope to see that Pro- 
vidence, to whom your Majesty addres. 
sed yourself from the beginning, come 
to the relief of you and your family; 
convinced, from what I know of your 
Majesty’s disposition, that at that mo- 
ment the power to pardon will be the 
first of the attributes of the crown which 
you will be desirous toexercise. Final- 

Y, awaiting that happy day, I protest, 
as a King, against the violence offered 
to the sacred person of Gustavus 1V. 
not only on account of the sentiments I 
have expressed, but also because this 
outrage 1s a fresh application of princi- 


ples destructive of all authority, end. 


subversive of all social order, 
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** May the Almighty watch over yout 
Majesty! This is the prayer of the pu: 
rest friendship, of the most affectionate 
regard, and of all those sentiments with 
which I am, Si), my brother and cousiv, 

* Your Majesty’s sincere brother and 

cousin, 

Louts.” 

Hartwell, Buckingamshire, 

April 24. 1800. 


, 


CAPTURE OF THE IsLE of Bournon. 


We have the satisfaction to announce 
the capture of this island, (the great 
rendezvous and refuge of the French 
ships of war, during their many success- 
ful attacks upon our Indian trade,) oa 
the 2ist of September, by a British sque- 
dron under Commodore Rowley, con- 
sisting of the Raisonnable, of 64 guns, 
Boadicea, Nereide, and Sirius frigates, 
and Otter sloop, assisted by a part ot 
the s6th regiment, and some Bombay 
seapovs, under Lieut, Colonel Keating. 
The following particulars are given re- 
specting this important enterprize. 

Eaily in the morning of the 21st Sep- 
tember, about 35c soldiers, and 200 roy- 
al marines, were landed before day -break, 
bear the town of St Paul, and soon car- 
ried three of the forts. The squadron 
went in and fired their broadsices, and 
then hauled out: The Sirius frigate, 
Captain Pym, steod in again, and, an- 
xious to avail himself of the only op- 
portunity that presented itself, be asked 
leave, and was permitted, by signal 
from the Commodore, to anchor; and 
accordingly, in the most gallant style, 
carried his little ship in, and placed her 
within pistol shot of the beach, and halt 
musket shot of the Caroline French fi'- 
gate, and two East Indiamen and 2 
French brig of war, and opened so hea 
vy a fire on them, that in 20 minutes 
(the troops at the same time charging 
through the town) the whole struck 
their colours. Both army and navy 
joined in praise ef this brilliant enter- 
prise, declaring they had never seen OF 
thought it possible for a ship to keep 
up so tremendous a fire as the Sirius ¢%- 
hibited on that occasion ; and we un- 
derstand it was principally owing tothe 
very great exertions of Captain Pym, 
his officers and crew, that the two In- 
diamen were saved from being burnt, 
or that any of the stores and goods — 
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theshore were taken offand put on board 
the Streatham. 

Our loss on this occasion amounted 
to,—Killed, 7 seamen and marines, and 
15 soldiers; wounded, 18 seamen and 
mnarines, and 58 soldiers ;—missing, four. 
No officers were kitled ;—but Lieut. 
Grant, and a black officer (Subidam 
Shaik Solomon), of the 2d Bombay in- 
fante, Lieut. Lloyd of the Raisonnable, 
and Lieuts. Pye and Mathew How- 
den, of the royal marines, were woun- 
ded. 

The following were the ships and 
vesseis taken :— 

Guhs. Tons, 
Caroline, French frigate, about 

2yearsold 48—1090 
Streatham, Hon. East India 

Company’s ship . 30—— S19 
Europe, ditto ... 30-—— 816 
Grappler,French brig,copperediz— 135 
The Fanny, ditto — 
Three Friends ditto — So 
Gipsey, American brig. ....— 165 


The Governor of the isle of Bourbon 
shot himself, on the surrender of that 
place, leaving a written paper behind 
him, of which the following is an exact 
translation: —** I do not wish to be a 
traitor to my country, Ido not wish to 
sacrifice the inhabitants to the useless 
defence of a colony opened to the ene- 
my, according tothe consequences which 
I foresee from the hatred and ambition 
of some individuals attached to a revo- 
lutionary sect. Death awaits me on 
the scaffold. I prefer giving it to my- 
self. I recommend my wife and my 
children to Providence, and to those 
Whose souls have sensibility.” 

All the prizes had arrived safe at the 
Cape of Good Hope, except the Eu- 
Tope, which, being alight ship, was sent 
to Bombay fora cargo. ‘The cargoes 
of the two Indiamen had been landed, 
and deposited in warehouses ; but these 
Uniortunately took fire during the at- 
tack, and a great part of the goods 
Were destroyed, 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Capture oF A FRENCH FRIGATE. 
It is with great pleasure we have like- 


Wise to announce the capture of a fa- 
Mous French frigate, the Cannoniere of 
5° guns, and of her safe arrival at Ports- 
Mouth. This vessel, which had long 


signed the terror of the Indian seas, 


and had collected immense booty by her 
depredations on our commerce in that 
quarter, made her escape from the Isle 
of France, alter the successful coup de 
main agalust the neighbouring isie of 
Bourbon. After a passage of 93 days, 
she was met with only about eight 
leagues from Belleisie, on the morning 
of the 3d of February, by the Valiant, 
of 74 guns, Captain Bligh, to whom, af- 
ter a chase of s!x hours, she surrender- 
ed without resistance. She had only 
14 guns mounted, and 137 men. She 
had been lent by Decaen, the Governor, 
for a consideration, to the merchants of 
Mauritius, to bring their prize goods to 
France, and was called the Confiance, 
Her cargo is of immense value, estima- 
ted at near amillion sterling. ‘The cir- 
cumstances attending her capture shew 
the singular good fortune of Captain 
Bligh. ‘The Defiance, Captain Hotham, 
and Vaiiant, were in company together 
on the ist, when Captain Hotham, as 
senior officer, made the Valiant’s signal 
to follow him to join the squadron in 
Quiberon bay. The Defiance, by a par- 
tial breeze, got round Belleisle, but the 
Valiantcould not weatherthe poiné ; and 
next day, owing to light bailing winds, 
she made no progress. In the course 
of the night, she fell in with the Confi- 


ance, and next day at noon, the wind - 


took her by the head, and threw her 
round upon the Valiant’s broadside, 
when she struck, no other ship being in 
sight. The Confiance was a rema-kably 
quick sailer. It is reported she had 
been chased 14 times on her passage, 
and always outsailed her pursuers in a 
few hours. 


Desrrucrion oF TWdO Frencn Fri- 
GATES. 


We have further the pleasure of sta- 
ting, that accounts have been received 
of the destruction of two more French 
frigates at Guadaloupe, by the squadron 
under Admiral Cochrane. Early in 
Nov. last, four frigates of the la gest 
class (namely, the Seine, Loire, Clo- 
rinde, and Renommee,) made their e- 
scape out of |’Orient, bound for Guada- 
loupe, with a reinforcement of troons, 
stores, and provisions for that island, 
On the 13th of December, in long. 17 
N. and lat. 62 W. they fell in with 
the British frigate Junon, 44 guns, Capt, 
Shortland, and Observateur brig, of 18 

guns 
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guns, Capt. Smith. Two of the fri- 
gates gave chace to the Observateur, 
while the Junon engaged the Clorinde 
and Renommee. According toan official 
account published in the French papers, 
the action lasted go minutes, yard arm 
and yard arm, in which the enemy’s 
ships lay on both sides ;—when the Ju- 
non being dreadfully shattered, wascom- 
pelled to strike. ‘Phe Junon had 90 men 
killed and wounded ; Captain Shortland 
was wounded, and one of his officers 
killed. The enemy state their loss to 
be, on board the Renommee, 15 killed 
and 3 wounded ; Clorinde, 6 killed and 
15 wounded. ‘The enemy paysa high 
compliment to tbe bravery of Capt. 
Shortland. It has been since reported, 
that these two frigates have effected 
their return to 5—and accounts 
from Barhadoes say, that the Junon was 
so complete a wreck, that the enemy, 
afier removing the crew, set fire to, and 
abandoned her. 

The other two frigates made for Gua- 
daloupe; and Admiral Cochrane, in of- 
ficial dispatches to the Admiralty, gives 
the follewing account of their fate. 


Pompee, under Mariegalante, 
Sir, Dec, 25. i809. 

Being at anchor in Fort Royal Bay, 
Martinique, on the 16th inst. I learnt 
from Captain Weatherall of the Obser- 
vateur brig of war, that four of the ene. 
my’s frigates had captured and burnt 
his Majesty's ship Junon (belonging to 
the Halifax squadron,) about 150 miles 
to windward of Guadaloupe, and that 
the Observateur had escaped by supe- 
rior sailing. I proceeded to sea with 
this ship and the Abercromby, and arri- 
ving off the Saintes in the morning of 
the 18th, I was informed by Captain EI- 
liot, of his Majesty's sloop Pultusk, that 
two of the enemy’s frigates were at an- 
chor about three leagues to the north- 
west of the town of Basseterre. I di- 
rected Captain Fahie, of the Abercrom. 
by, toremain and guard Point-a-Petre, 
and Captain Watson, of the Alfred, to 
guard Basseterre, and made all sail in 
this ship, with an intention of attacking 
the enemy ; but, on approaching nearer, 
I discovered the Sceptre, of the line, 
the Blonde, Thetis, Freija, and Castor 
frigates, and Cygnet, Hazard, and Ring- 
dove sloops, and Elizabeth schooner, 
ready to commence the attack. I there- 


fore did not interfere with the judicious 
arrangement of Captain Ballard of the 
Sceptre, and had only an opportunity of 
witnessing the engagement. Bailling 
and light winds prevented the Pom- 
pee from getting within gun-shot uctil 
the action had ceased, and the two in. 
gates, and batteries, which defended the 
anchorage, completely destroyed. The 
Blonde, ‘Vhetis, Cygnet, Hazards and 
Ringdove, bore the brunt of the action, 
from their being a-head of the other 
ships, and by the animated fire kept up 
from them, one of the enemy’s frigates 
was very soon dismasted, when the men 
began to desert their ships, and soun at- 
ter set fire to them. Upon this, Captain 
Cameron of the Hazard, with the boats 
of the squadron, gallantly landed, and 
stormed the batteries, which were still 
annoying our ships, both with cannon 
and musketry, and in the act of hauling 
down the enemy’s colours, he fell by a 
swivel shot. In him the service has 
lost a brave and distinguished officer, 
and who, with Lieutenant Jenkins, first 
of the Blonde, also killed, have left each 
a widow and family to lament their loss. 
The frigates destroyed are the Loire 
and Seine, pierced for forty guns each, 
but had-none mounted on their quar- 
ter decks or forecastles; they were 
moored, in a strong position, in Ance 
La Barque, with their broadsides to- 
ward the entrance, which was defended 
by a heavy battery, now demolished, 
and the magazines blown up. 

I am informed, by seven prisoners 
brought off from the shore, that thes? 
ships had not their full complement of 
seamen, but that they had four hundred 
troops on board, and fifty artillerymen, 
which all escaped, with the exception 0! 
the above seven, and twenty others, ta- 
ken in a recaptured vessel ; but all the 
warlike stores and provisions, intended 
for the garrison of Guadaloupe, were 
blown up urthe frigates. The Blovdes 
loss is rather severe, and so is the ene- 
my’s, who had time to save nothing but 
their clothes. Ihave not yet been 2 
ble to fall in with the other two fr- 
gates; but I am in great hopes of pre 
venting their arrival at Guadaloupe. 
am, &c, ALEX, COCHRANE: 

Lieut. Jenkins, Mr Freeman, mas- 
ter’s mate, 3seamen and 2 marines, were 
killed, and 17 wounded, belonging '? 
the Blonde, and 6 wounded inthe Thet' 
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Dreaprut ACCIDENT. 

On Sunday the 11th of Feb. the fol- 
lowing dreadtul accident occurred at the 
parish church of St. Nicholas, in Liver- 
pool: —At nearly half past ten, and on- 
ly atew minutes before divine service 
begins at that church, and just as the 
ofliciating clergyman was ¢utering it, 
the key-stone of the tower gave way, 
and tne north east corner thereof, com- 
prisingthe north and east walle, with the 
whole of the spire, came down, and with 
4 tremendous crash, broke through the 
roof, falling along the aisle to the com. 
munion rails, and in lis fall carryjag wath 
it the whole pea! of s:x belis, the west 
gallery, the organ, and the clergyman’s 
readiag desk, totally lishing them, 
and such seats as 1f came in contect 
with. Many of the congregation were 
buried in the ruins, nineteen of whom 
have been dug out dead, five taken to 
the Infirmary, one of them since dead, 
three in a dangerous state, the remain- 
ing one likely to do well; mapy more 
were taken to their own houses lacera- 
ted, bruised, or maimed. Had this mis- 
fo.tune taken p'ace half an hour later, 
when the whole of the congregation 
would have been assembled, the con- 
sequences would have been dreadtul 
indeed. Why this decayed tower 
has been suffered so long to stand, or 
Whether it was known to be in so 
ruinous a state, remains to be exp!ain- 
ed. With two or three exceptions, 
the sufferers consisted of charity chil- 
dren, who had assembled for their cate- 
chetical duties, and were seated imme. 
diately under the centre of the roof.— 

lhe solicitous inquiry, and anxious 
looks of parents, who feared some of 
their children might be found amen 
the dead, together with the cries and 
moans of others in the rubbish, present- 

ed a scene too awful for description. 

The number in the church, owing to 
the accident taking place near ten mi- 
hutes previously to the usual time. of 

Opening the service, was small, but aw- 
fully large in the contemplation of hu- 
manity. Not more perhaps than from 
2 to 29 grown persons were in the 
‘hurch at the time, and of these the 
freater part escaped ; but the children 
Charity School, who 
= Sularly marched in procession from 
2 school to the church somewhat ear- 


ler than the time of service, had partly 
1810, 


10 


"35 
entered, The bovs following last, all 
escaped; but of the girls, who were 
either entering the porch, or proceeding 
up the aisle, a great number were in- 
stautly overwhelmed bencath the talling 
pile. ‘The whole number of bodes ta- 
ken out from the ruins is twenty seven, 
Ot these twenty-two were ether dead, 
or died almost immediately after their 
removal, 

The hideous crash of the steeple, an4 
the piercing shricks which immediately 
issued from those who escaped in the 
church-yard, immediately brought a 
large concourse of people tu the spot. 
‘The scene was, throughout the whole 
of the forenoon, deeply aficcting.— 
The parents of the children im the 
school, and a number of others, hurry- 
ing from place to place, inquiring the 
fate of their children or relatives, in 
the utmost agitation, heightened, in ma- 


ny cages, by a long and awful suspense, 


and terminating in the extremes cf Joy 
or sorrow, as they found the objects of 
their search in safety, or among the 
sufferers. 

‘The ringers, though apparently expo- 
sed to the greatest danger, were all 
fortunate enough to escape, with the 
exception of one, who was caught m 
the ruins, along with a boy of 14 years 
of age, who was in the steeple at the 
same time. ‘They were, however, both 
immediately extricated by the exertions 
of the otherringers. ‘Lhe man was but 
slightly wounded, but the boy is since 
dead. The alarm, it appears, was yiv- 
en tothe ringers by the f«iling ofa store 
upon the firth bell, which prevented its 
swing, upon which they immediately 
ran out. A moment did not elapse be- 
fore the bells, beams, and the upper 
floors, fell to the vottum of the tower, 
and their escape would bave been impos- 
sible, had not the beltry been upon the 
ground floor. 

The Rev. L. Pughe, the officiating 
minister for the day,entered the church- 
yard at nineteen minntes past ten, ha- 
ving himself noticed the clock upon 
his entrance. He proceeded smmediate- 
ly tothe great south door, and was in 
the act of cutering it, when he was stop- 
ped for a few seconds by the children 
of the Moorfields school, who were 
pressing into the church at the sam= 
time.—Upon his appearance, a young 
woman, a teacher in the school, and - 
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of the unfortunate sufferers, began to 
separate the children on each side to 
afford him a passage, when he heard a 
person exclaim, ** For God's sake, Mr 
Pughe, turn back.” He stepped back, 
and looking up, perceived the spire 
sinking down towards the east. Imme- 
diately the whole fell in, 

The Rev. R. Roughsedge, the rector, 
was at that time turning the north-west 
comer of the tower, and proceeding to 
the vestry, which is also at the west 
end of the church. His lady was al- 
ready in the vestry, as were also Mr 
Coventry, the clerk, and the sexton. 
The worthy rector appears to have ow- 
ed his safety to the circumstance of his 
taking the way on the outside of the 
church to the vestry, in preference to 
the more direct one, through the south 
door, and the west aisle. 

Mr Knowles, one of the churchwar- 
dens, was passing from the vestry to the 
south door, and was within a few paces 
of being buried under the ruins. 

A person of the name of Martin ex- 
perienced an escape almost miraculous. 
The pews around him were broken to 
atoms, and heaped with stones, but that 
in which he sat sustained but little 
injury, and he himself got out of the 
church unhurt. He returned public 
thanks to Almighty God for his asto- 
nishing deliverance, at St. Peter's 
church, in the afternoon of the same 
day ; very properly acknowledging a 
superintending Providence, equally con- 
spicuous in the most apparent contin- 
gent events, as in directing the smooth 
aod reguiar current of human affairs. 


IRELAND. 
Dublin, Fan. 10. 

The Knights of St Patrick’s installation 
ball was given on Monday night, at the 
Rotunda. Jt was one of the most magni: 
ficent fetes ever witnessed in this country, 
and worthy an occasion, the object of which 
was for the encouragement and consump- 
tion of Irish manufactures. 

The ladies dresses were chiefly white, 
blue, and purple sarsnets, or tabinets; the 
head dresses were variously ornamented, 
bandeaus and turbans, jewels and gold lace, 
were more prevailing than feathers, and 
seldom, if ever, did we witness such an as- 
semblage of youth, beauty, and elegance. 
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The ices, jellies, and other maile dishes, 
were curiously ornamented with the mos 
beautiful paintings of the arms of the 
Knights Companions, which were done on 
wafer, and much admired.—The tables 
were laid out with the most superb lines, 
china, glass, silver plate, &c and ornament. 
ed with: several lofty temples, pyramids, 
obelisks, and arches, of gilt and transparent 
paste work, decorated with medallions, 
bearing the arms of the Richmond family, 
quartered with the Gordons; also, medal- 
lions, bearing the arms and banners of the 
Knights. The Lord Lieutenant, as Grand 
Master of the order, sat at a table opposite 
the orchestra, which, on a platform, was 
elevated a foot above the other tables; 
with him sat her Grace the Lady Lieute- 
nant, her mother, the Duchess of Gordon, 
and her niece, Miss Maxwell, and the 
Countess of Harrington. 

At 11 o’clock, the Lord and Lady Lieu- 
tenant, the Duchess of Gordon, her niece 
Miss Maxwel}, and their company arrived ; 
they were met by the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, &c. and the band, on their entrance, 
played “* God save the King.” On enter- 
ing the ball-room, they were pected by 
those present, and in about half an hour 
after the ball opened ; there were two sets, 
the first was led off by Lady C. Lennox, 
his Grace’s eldest daughter, and an officer, 
whose name, in the confusion, we were un- 
able to learn, to the tune of ‘* Miss John- 
son’s Reel.” Two other dances followed; 
after which the company promenaded the 
rooms, passing the time in conversation, 

Her Grace the Duchess of Richmond 
wore a white tabinet dress, richly orna- 
mented with silver, and head-dress, com- 
posed of nine ostrich feathers, blue, red, 
and green, two diamond-bands round her 
head, and her hair turned up behind with 
a diamond-comb, necklace and earrings of 
diamonds, with a profusion of the same, 
tastefully displayed over her bosom and 
shoulders. ‘The Duchess of Gordon wore 
a rich white sarsnet dress, and a great va- 
riety of diamonds and ostrich feathers. 
Her Grace looked remarkably well, and 
was in high spirits. Most of the gentlemen 
wore powder, and the ladies, in general, 
were without ear- rings: 

After supper, which was most superb 
and plentiful, the ladies and the princip® 
part of the company withdrew to the ball- 
room, when dancing recommenced. 

The principal part of the company be- 
gan to disperse at half past four ; but many 
remained till past seven o'clock on Tuesday 
morning. 
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Scottish 


Hicu Court or Justictrary. 

r\N Monday Dee. 18. came on the trial 
O of Alexander Campbell, accused of 
robbing the Rev. David Wilson, minister 
ot the Associate Congregation of Antibur- 
ghers at Balbeggie, when he, Mr Wilson, 
along with two young ladies, was riding in 
a gig on the road leading from Perth to 
Crieff. 3 October last, and also of robbing 
Mr Robert Beith, agent for John Mair 
and Co. manufacturers in Glasgow, upon 
the 8th day of October, while riding on 
horseback, near Cumbernauld, on the road 
leading from Stirling to Glasgow. 

The indictment also contained another 
charge against the prisoner, of stealing a 
pair of leather saddle-bags from the tra- 
veller’s room of the inn of Dunfermline, on 
the 15th of said month of October; but 
owing to the absence of a material wit- 
ness, the trial proceeded only on the two 
first charges, to which the prisoner pleaded 
Not Guilty. 

The Rev. Mr Wilson deponed, that a- 
bout 6 o'clock of the evening of the $d Oc- 
tober last, while in company~ with two 
young ladies, daughters of the Rev. James 
Barlass of Crieff, on the road between 
Perth and Crieff, near the west end of the 
wood of Cultoquhey, a man from the side 
of the road made suddenly towards them, 
seized the reins of the horse, presented a 
pistol, and demanded the witness’s money. 
On which the witness gave him a shilling ; 
when he demanded his watch; and, on re- 
ceiving it, he lesped over a wall into the 
wood, and disappeared. 7 

Miss Helen and Miss Barbsra Barlass, 
the two young ladies who were with Mr 

ilson, corroborated his testimony as to 
the particulars of the robbery, and also 
*wore pointedly to the prisoner being the 
Person who committed it. 7 

Robert Beith deponed, that, on the af- 
tertoon of the 8th October last, he was at- 
tacked, near Cumbernauld, by the prisoner, 
Who seized his horse by the reins, drew a 
pistol out of his pocket, with a spring bay- 
net, which he presented to the witness, 
‘ccompanied with a demand to deliver up 

's money ; and, on being answered bythe 
Witness that he had no money, he then 
said he would have his watch, Not with 
18E to parc with ic, the witness offered the 
Prisoner a dollar, which he teok, arid then 
hee he would have gone away ; but 

© Prisoner again grasped the horse's bri- 


dle, and said he would blow his brains out 
if he did not instantly give up the watch, 
and the rest of his money, with which he 
was obliged to comply ; he then gave him 
1s. 6d. having contrived to retain a shilling 
merely to pay the toll. 

Yames Bean, messenger, Dunfermline, ap- 
prehended the prisoner, on Monday the 
16th October last, at Limekilns; he made 
no resistance; and the pistol, the mould, 
the bullets, and small shot, were found on 
him on this eccasion. 

The prisoner’s declarations were read, 
from which it appeared that he was only 
21 years of age, had been bred a weaver at 
Aberfeldy, and after this wrought at Black - 
ford, near Dunning; that he enlisted in 
the 42d regiment, but afterwards deserted. 
He denied the two robberies at first, but 
afterwards confessed them; he also confes- 
sed with stealing a watch from his master 
at Blackford, in consequence of which he 
left his service and went to Glasgow; he 
also confessed stealing the pistol. 

Several witnesses were examined in ex- 
culpation, all of whom concurred in stating, 
that the prisoner, having got a fright by a 
bull in his yourb, had been eveg since con- 
sidered as very silly in his mind, and inca- 
pable of learning any thing. ) 

‘Vhe evidence having closed, Mr Solici- 
tor-General addressed the jury on the part 
of the Crown, and Mr James Wilson on 
the part of the prisoner. The whole was 
then summed up by Lord Justice Clerk, 
after which the jury withdrew about an 
hour, when they returned the following 
verdict, “* All in one voice, find the said 
Alexander Campbell, pannel, Gujsity of the 
crimes libelled in the indictment, as restrict- 
ed by his Majesty's Advocate, and the inter- 
locutor of the Court, that is to say, of the 
robbery of the Rev. Mr David Wilson, 
and of the robbery of Mr Robert Beith, be- 
ing the two first cherges in the indictment 5 
but wnanimeusiy recommend the said Alex- 
ander Campbell to mercy, on account of a 
certain degree of weakness of intellect, to 
which, in their opinion, he seemsto be sub- 

‘The Court delayed pronouncing séntence 
tillthe 7th cf February, when the Lord 
Justice Clerk stated, that the recommend- 
ation to mercy seemed to be well founded 
from the evidence adduced for the pannel ; 
but that the effect of such recommenda 
tion could oaly Ive wish the King in Coun- 
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cil; and that it behoved the Court to pro- 
nounce the usual sentence in terms of the 
indictment ;—in this opinion the other 
Judges concurred, and the sentence was 
read by the clerk, that the prisoner should 
be executed at Edinburgh oa the 25th of 
April next. 

Munday Yan. 8. came on the trial of 
James Kelly, a/tas Watson, accused of tour 
different acts of theft-- Ist, of stealing a sil- 
ver watch from the Louse of William Ness, 
shoemaker, Blair-Street;—Yd, some silver 
tea-spoons, four guinea notes, &c. from the 
house of John Glasgow, publican, Canon- 
gate ;—Sd, two silver watches, and several 
other articles, from the house of George 
Dennis, publican, North Leith ;—and 4th, 
six silver tea-spoons, a gold breast pin, and 
ether articles, from the house of James 
Wilson, porter, South Leith.—After the 
examination of witnesses against and for 
the prisoner, Mr Solicuor- general Boyle 
summed up the evidence for the crown, 
and William Boswell, Esq. for the priso- 
ner— The Lord Justice Clerk addressed the 
jury in a very accurate and candid manner, 
who retired, and in about half an hour re- 
turned with a verdict, finding the first ar- 
ticle in the indictment not proven, and all 
in one voice finding the prisoner guilty of 
the three last articles in the indictment.— 
After a suitable address from Lord Justice- 
Clerk, he was sentenced to be hanged at 
the common place of execution, on the 21st 
of February;—but he has since heen re. 
spited during his Majesty’s pleasure, 

County Execrion, 

The election of a representative in Par- 
liament, for the county of Edinburgh, came 
on, in the Parliament-house, on Monday 
February 5. when the Right Hon. Robert 
Dundas of Melville, who vacated his seat 
on being appeinted Presidene of the Board 
of Controul, was unanimously re-elected. 
On che motion of Andrew Ramsay, Esq. of 
Whitehill, the thanks of the meeting were 
voted to Nir Dundas, for his conduct in 
Parliament. An ek vant cntertaigment was 
given in the afternoon, by Mr Dundas (who 
13 attending his ofigui duties in London) 
to the electors and a number of noblemen 
and? gentlemen, Mr Sheriff Rae in the 
chair. 

AccipeNnT. 
_ On Saturday February 8. at eight o'clock 
inthe morning, a dreadful zccident 
— at Kilmarnock, John Brown, shop- 
‘boy to John Andrew and Co. had gone in. 
to the shop to light the fire. In atew mi- 
mutes, a most awful explosion happened, 
aUppe ito be from two jars of yur pow- 
oer, which were standing inthe shop. The 
boy was killed oa the spot, the sides of the 


building were blown down, the roof fellin, 
and some of the inhabitants were buried 
in the rubbish, and others thrown into the 
street. A servant girl, who was parsing at 
the time, with two pitchers in her hand, 
was blown to the opposite side of the street, 
about twenty yards, and very much bruis. 
ed. Some other particulars will be found 
in the following extract of a letter from one 
of the sufferers to his friend m Glasgow, 
“ You will no doubt, before this time, 
have heard of the dreadful business which 
took place here on Saturday. 1 hed just 
left my wife and family about twenty mi- 


nutes before the awful explosion took place, 


on hearing of which U ran to the place, and 
saw my house blown down, and under- 
standing that all my family were crushed 
in che ruins, ip distraction ] tore up the rud- 
bish, where | thcught they most lkely 
would be found. I got into the kitchen, 
where | found my wite’s sister, little Jean, 
and William lying under a large beam of 
wood, which, with a little assistance, 1 got 
them extricated from, and fortunately very 
little hurt. I nexe went among the rub- 
bish in quest of my wife end youngest child, 
but could not find them. By this time, [ 
wes almost suffocated with smoke end dust, 
and had it not heen for some people who 
were nigh me, I presume I would have pe- 
rished. 1 was taken oft, and when | came 
to my senses, I found that my wife and 
child were thrown from their bed into the 
street, with litcle injury done them. ‘They 
are all as well as can be expected. John 
Brown, Mr Andrew's lad, is killed. Wil- 
ham Smith’s fanuly is very little hurt. 
‘The explosion took piace just below us. 
We have lost most of our furniture and ef- 
fects; but that gives me no thought, since 
my tamily issaved.” 

This accident shews the imperious ne- 
cessity for frequent and unexpected ‘nspec- 
tions, by the magistraces of the towns, as 
to the quantiues of gunpowder kept by 
dealers within their respective jurisdictions. 

Civit ProMorions. 

Whitelbal, Nov. 14, Vhe King has ap- 
pointed Robert Dundas Esq. Wricer to the 
Signet, to be conjunct Cleik of the Bills, 
in the office of Register and Rolls in Scot- 
land, in room of Robert Anstruther Esq. 
deceased, 

The Board of Excise have appointed 
James Ejorne Esq to be their agent in the 
Courts of Session, Justiciary, &c. in room 
of Mr Robert Dundas. 


MARRIAGES. 
19. At St Helena, Lieut. Governor 
Edward Swift Broughton, to Barbara, ¢!- 
dest daughter of the late Robert Beatsow 
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of Kilrie, Esq. and niece of Governor Beat- 
son, 

Now. At St John’s, New Brunswick, 
Captain Henry Harvey, of the ship Mary 
of Greenock, to Miss Parker, daughter of 
the lute Capeain Parker of St. John’s. 

Nov. 22. At Palermo, the Duke of Or- 
Jeans,to the Princess Amelia, second daugh- 
ter of the King of Sicily. 

Dec. 10. At Lerwick, in Shetland, James 
Greig, Esq. writer, and Coilector of Taxes 
there, to Cecilia, eldest daughter of Francis 
Heddell, Esq. of Wresland, Comptroller of 
Customs for Shetland, 

18. At Kirkcaldy, Michael Malcolm, 
Fsq. eldest son of Sir John Malcolm of 
Balbedie, to Isabella Davie, daughter of 
Mr Thomas Davie, grocer, Kirkcaldy. 

25. At Newton Green, Ayr, Mr Stew- 
art Ewing, writer in Ayr, to Bethia, 
duughter of Thos. Wallace, Esq. of Stock- 
bridge. 

jan. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr Fohn Russel, 
writer, to Mary, second daughter of Mr 
John Somerville, writer in Edinburgh. 

8. At Edinburgh, James Ker, Esq. eldest 
son of James Ker, Esq. of Blackshiels, to 
L lias, third daughter of John Campbell, 
E-q. Receiver General of his Majesty's 
Customs for Scotland. 

S. At Perth, Mr Alexander Greig of 
Hallgreig, writer to the signet, to Jane, 
daughter of the late Mr John Whittet of 
Potterhill. 

10. At Dundonnell House,the Rev. Tho- 
mas Ross, LL. D. minister of Lochbroom, 
to Jane, only daughter of George Macken. 
zie, Esq. of Dundonnell. 

12. At Wooler, the Rev. William Gil- 
mour, minister of the Relief Congregation 
at Wooler, to Miss Bolton, daughter of the 
lute Mr Bolton, Wooler. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr Alexander Bro- 
die, merchant, Leith, to Frances, youngest 
daughter of the late Richard Somuer, Esq. 
loug an eminent surgeon in Haddington. 

15. At Ayr, Hamilicon, Esq. 
merchant, Glasgow, to Jacobina, second 
fea of the late John Boswell, Esq. 

vr. 

15. At Oatlands, near’ Glasgow, George 
Palmes, Esq. of Naburn, Yorkshire, to 
Margaret Isabella, daughter of William 
Lindsey, Fisq. 

15. At Dumfries, the Rev. William Dun- 

ar, Minister of Applegirth, to Anne, fourth 
oe ofthe lace Rev. Dr Burnside of 

UmMiries, 

16. The Rev. Mr John M‘Kinlay, to 
Janet, eldest daughter of Thomas Baird, 
Pollockshaws. 

i9. At Edinburgh, Mr David Thomson, 
Merchant, Londen, ta Miss Grierson, 
of the Jate George Grierson, Esa. 
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19. At Edinburgh, Mr John Robertson 
merchant, .o Elizabeth, third daughter of 
Mr John Spence, victual dealer, Edinburgh 

24. Act Edinburgh, Mr Thomas How- 
den, surgeon, Haddington, to Helen, eldest 
daughter of Mr Jumes M‘Naughton, Edin- 
burgh. 

29. At Edinburgh, David Snodgrass 
Buchanan, Esq. of Blantyre Park, to Anne, 
oniy daughter of the deceased Colonel 
Charles Williamson of Westwater Cot- 
age, Devonshire. 

in Jersey, Captain Irwin, of the 94th re- 
giment, to Miss Smith, niece of Gene- 
ral Leighton, Commanding Officer in that 
island. 

In Jersey, John Carnegie, E-q. Surgeon, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Clement He- 
mery, Esq. of that island. 

At London, Charles Shirriff, Esq. lote 
from Calcutta, to Mary Ann, duughter of 
Mr Wn. Brown, artist, Grosvenor Square. 

At St Andrew’s, Samuel Caw, Esq. Glas- 
gow, to Miss Elizabeth Playfair, daughter 
of Professor Playiair, St Andrew’s. 


BIRTHS. 
Nov. At London, the Lady of Dr Stod- 


dart, of Doctors Commons, of twirs. 

Dec. 6. At Balbairdy, Mrs Marjoribanks 
of Marjoribanks, a soa. ' 

$l. At Kensington, the Lady of Lieut.- 
Col. Drinkwater, a daughter. 

At Aberdeen, the Lady of James Had- 
den, Esq. Lord Provost of that city, a son. 

Yan. 1, At Leith Mount, the wile of Mr 
James Pillans, merchant, a son. 

2. At Spott House, Mrs Hay of Lawfield, 
a daughter. 

2. At Edinburgh, Mrs Lang of Overton, 
a son. 

3. At Mellerstain, Mrs Baillie, a son. 

5. At Leith fort, the Lady of Brig.-Gen. 
Laye, a son. 

7. Mrs Yod of Drygrange, a son. 

8. At Morebatcle Lofts, Mrs Dawson, a 
son. 

9. At Kitktonhill, the Lady of John Tay- 
lor, Esq of Kirktonhill, a daughter. 

19, At Edinburgh, the Lady of James 
Bryce, Esq surgeon, a son. 

23. At Eastwell Park, the Lady of 
Major-Gencral the Hon. Charles Hope of 
Waughton, a daughter. 

<6. At Kdinburgh, Mrs Melle of Mains, 
two boys, both since dead. 

27. At West Brook, Mrs Wm. Gordon 
M'Crae, a daughter. 

~~. At London, Lady Elizabeth Macgre- 
gor Murray, a son. 

At ierreagles Houee, the Lady of M. 
Constable Maxwel!, Exq. ef Nithsdale, a 
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At London, the Right Hen. Lady Os- 
sulsten, a son and heir. 

At Winchelsea, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. 
Christie, of the llth royal veteran batva- 
hon, a son. 

DEATHS. 

April 27. On board his Majesty's ship 
Ocean, off Cadiz, Mir William M‘Innes, as- 
sistant sutzeon, son of Mr John M'innes, 
Miln of Drummond, Perthshire—a youog 
man of an amiable disposition. 

May 3. At Bombay, Capt. William Wal- 
ker. 

Aug. 24. At Berbice, Capt.. John Ogil- 
vy, of the Ist battalion royals, eldest son of 
the Hon, Walter Ogilvy of Ciova. 

Sept. 29. At Barvadoes, Mr John Reid 
Petry, of his Majesty's ship Rosamond, a 
most promising young ollicer, inthe 21st 
year of his age. 

Oct. 2. At Fort Amsterdam, Surinam, 
Lieut. and Adjutant Robert M‘Cheyne, of 
the 64th regiment. 

Sl. At London, the Rev. Dr George 
Glasse, sector of Hanwell. A coroner’s 
inquest was held on the body next day, 
when it appeared from evidence, that the 
deceased had taken a bed at an inn on 
Monday night, and ordered himself to be 
called at five next morning, assigning for 
the cause, that he was to go to the country 
by one of the early coaches, On entering 
his apartment to cal him, he was found 
suspended from the bed-post by a towel 
and a handkerchief, knotted together. As- 
sistance was immediately procured, but he 
Was quite dead. The surgeon expressed 
his opinion, that from the appearance of 
the body, the deceased was insane. His 
solicitor also expressed the same opinion, 
and also a belief that his state of mind had 
been produced by the embarrassment of his 
affairs. The jury immediately brought in 
a verdict, that the deceased had strangled 
hinself in a state of insanity. Dr Glasse 
W.s in possession (including the rectory of 
Hanwell) of upwards of L. 4000 per an- 
bum. He was a gentleman of considerable 
natural and acquired talents. When in- 
troduced at the French court, during the 
late short peace, Bonaparte pronounced 
him the most accomplished Englishman he 
had seen at Paris. The name of Dr Glasce 
became somewhat conspicuous in the in- 
quiry into the conduct of the Duke of 
York; he having been stated as one of the 
applicants to Mrs Clarke for ecclesiastical 
premotion., 

New. 6. At Lebau, in Spain 
Macpherson, 42d 

Yt. At Cleland house, Marten Dal- 


tymple, Esq. «. Fordell, much and deser- 
vedly regreied, 


Capt. James 


25. At Old Cummneack, aged 84, Mr Ro. 
bert Wilson surgeon; he practized there 90 
years. 

26. At Fraserburgh, Mrs Catharine Gor. 
don, relict of Dr Findiay, phys.cian there. 

30, At Edinburgh, Mrs Janct Dulzell, 
relict of Mr Waiham Nicolson, builder 
there. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret 
Hamilton, relict of Capt. James Hamilton. 

1. At Edinburgh, John White Forres, 
aged 17, eldest son of Mr Daniel Forrest, 
lottery office keeper. 

1, At Mayen, Captain Charles Grahame, 
royal engineers. 

2. At Edinburgh, Miss Helen Home, 
daughter of the late Alexander Home, of 


Liothill, Esq. 


3. At Edinburgh, John Hay Esq. late of 
Pitfour. 

4. In Portugal, Dr George Ogilvy, phy- 
sician to his Majesty’s forces, aged 82 
years, eldest son of Mr Ogilvy of South- 
ampton Buildings. 

4. At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary M‘Farlane, 
relict of Jolin Campbell Esq. collector e! 
Excise. 

27. At the manse of Airly, the Rev. James 
Stormonth, minister of that parish. 

27. At Forres, Mr Robert Warden, mer- 
chant, aged 75. 

29, At Edinburgh, Mrs Helen Donalc- 
son, wife of Mr Thomas Kennedy, glover 

$0. At Wedderburn house in Berwick- 
shire, General David Home, of Weddet- 
burn, Colonel of the 2d royal veteran Bat- 
talion. 

30. At Exmouth, Miss Jane Douglas, 0”: 
ly daughter of George Douglas, Fsq. © 
Cavers. 

30. At his seat of Highfield, Hants, aged 
$2, Sir William Pitt, K. B. Col. of the Ist 
Dragoon Guards, and Governor of Ports 
mouth, 

30. At Aberdeen, Mr John Adams, seed 
man and nurseryman there. 

51. At Twynholm Manse, James M‘Mil- 
Jan, Esq. of Barwhinnick. 

31. At London, C.ptain Donald Stewart, 
of the Lord Nelson, Harwich packet. 

At Paris, M. Cretet, lately Mumister ¢ 
the Interior. 

Lately, at Wratting Park, aged 85, Ge 
neral Thomas Hall, Colonel of the Sd foot, 
or Old Bufls. He was one of the oldest of- 
ficers in his Majesty's service, having been 
Aid-de-camp to Marquis Granby at the bat 
tle of Minden. 

Lately, at Haslar Hospital, of a fever con- 
tracted at Walcheren, Ensign William Five 
Jayson, of the 22d regiment of foot, 1m? 
which he had lately volunteered from the 
Ayrshire militia. 


Lately, after a very short illness, at -_ 
Mrs 
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Mrs Parish, the Jady of John Parish, Esq. 
pierchant, of Hamburgh. 

Yan. 1. At London, Sir Henry Strachey, 
Bart. Master of the King’s Household. 

}. At Langside, near Dalkeith, John 
Alves, Esq. Jate Chamberlain to his Grace 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 

1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Margaret Wat- 
son, relict of Colonel Alexander Ross of 
balsarroch. 

», Ac London, Mr John Reeves, banker, 
of Lombard Street. 

”, At his son’s house at Turnham-green, 
aged 84, Robert Campbell, Esq. 

2. At Kirkearsweil, James Brown, Esq. 
of Linkins, near Kirkcudbright, aged 65 
ears, 

3. At Edinburgh, Jane, daughter of Mr 
Stewart Cheyne, bookseller, George Street. 

3. At Kirrymuir, aged 82 years, Mrs Ja- 
net Watson, widow of Peter Fenton, some 
time tenant in Culhawk. She has lef: 16 
grand children, and 17 great grand chil- 
aren, 

g. At Kelso, Mr homas Robertson, a- 
ged 78. 

4. At Limefield, Thomas Gloag of Cha- 
pelton, Esq. writer to the signet, and Joint 
Collector of Cess for the County of Edin- 
burgh. 

5. At London, James Richard Dacres, 
Esq. Vice Admiral of the White, 

5. At Stirling, Mr James Syme, manu- 
facturer there. 

5. At Aberdeen, Miss Hay of Ranieston, 
at an advanced age. 

5. At Edinburgh, Mrs Cheape of Kippo, 
widow of the lete James’ Cheape, Esq. of 
Wellfield. 

5. At Stirling, James George Thomson, 
eldest son of Mr John Thomson, one of the 
Magistrates of Stirling. , 

5 Ate—, Mr John Knox, late of New 
Providence, Bahama, 

6. At Kirkmichael Manse, Perthshire, 
Allan, son of the Rev. Allan Stewart. 

6. At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Fisher, 
daughter of the late Daniel Fisher, Esq. 
Worship Square, London, and spouse of 
Mr Neil Stewart, merchant, Edinburgh. 

7, At Kirkcaldy, after a few days illness, 
Miss Agnes Kemp, daughter of the late 
Rev, John Kemp, D. D. one of the minis- 
ters of Edinburgh, 

7. At Edinburgh, Mr William Laidlaw, 
teacher of Mathematics, of whom it may, 
with truth, be said, that few men have 
heen more useful in life, or more highly 
esteemed and respected by persons of all 
ranks ; and few whose loss will be more ge- 
oo or more sincerely and justly re- 
stetted. 


“: At Dunfermline, the Rev. John Camp- 
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bell, A. M. minister of the Associate Bur- 
gher Congregation there, in the 28th year 
of his age, and 4th of his ministry. 

7, At Edinburgh, Mrs Mary Berthwick, 
spouse of Mr John Johnston, writer. 

_ 7% At Kilbarchan, Mrs Eleanora Rat- 
cliffe, spouse of Mr John How, surgeon 
there. 

7. Mrs Margaret Macqueen, wife of the 
Rev. Robert Moore, mimster of Oldham- 
stocks. 

8. At Linlithgow, Allan Clark of Wood- 
side Esq; writer to the signet. 

8. At Kinloch-Rannoch, Robert Robert- 
son, Esq. of Auchleeks, justly regretted. 

9. At Stirling, in the 53d year of his age, 
William Telford, Esq. Cashier to the Stir- 
ling Banking Company. With entire and 
uniform satisfaction to the Company, he 
acted in this situation ior upwards of twen- 
ty-one years. 

9. At Glasgow, Mrs Agnes Fogo, relict 
of the Rev. James Gray, minister of Strath- 
blane. 

10. At Oban, Mr John MacCallum, sen. 
merchant, much regretted. 

11. At Harcarse, Patrick Smith, Esq. of 
Reedyloch, lace Captain of the 2d regiment 
of dragoons. 

11. At Paisiey, Mrs janet Orr, spouse of 
Mr John Bell, sen, merchant there. 

11. At Huntly, William Forsyth, Esq. in 
the 89th year of his age. 

12. At Fort Cumberland, near Ports. 
mouth, Mr William Menzies, Assistant- 
surgeon of the Inverness militia, son of the 
Rev. Archibald Menzies, minister of Duil, 
Perthshire. 

12. Gilbert Grierson, Esq. of Marwhirn, 

13. At Edinburgh, Mrs Harriman, wi- 
dow of the late Joseph Harriman, Esq. of 
Whitehaven, and mother-in-law of Dr Jas. 
Hamilton jun. physician. 

14. At Glasgow, Allan Pogle, Esq. 

15. At London, suddenly, Mr Wilde, of 
Cevent Garden ‘theatre. 

16. At Humbe. Jessie, yourgest daugh- 
ter of Alexander Dudgeon, Esq. 

1G. At London, Andrew Robinson Sto- 
ney Bowes, Esq. who formerty acquired 
considerable notoriety by his conducc to- 
wards Lady Strathmore, whom he murried 
about 26 years ago. He was, however, 
very early separated from her Ladyship, 
and involved in considerable law-suits; one 
of the consequences of which was, his com- 
mittal to and detention in the King’s Bench 
prison. In this pluce Mr Bowes formed a 
connection with a very young and interest- 
ing female, the daughter of a fellow pri 
soner, by whom he had five children. Me 
Bowes was, for many years, allowed the 
frecdom of the rules of the King’s Bench, 
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within which the house he died in was si- 
tuated. 

Yan. 17. At Sidmouth, John Douglas, 
Esq. of Mains, Lieut.-Col. of the Stirling- 
shire militia, 

18. At London, George Monro, Esq. el- 
dest sou of the Jate Doctor George Monro, 
some time his Majesty's physiciua at Mi- 
norca, 

18. At London, Mr Lyon Levi, a dia- 
mond merchant, about 50 years of age; he 
precipitated himself from the top of the 
Monument, and was literally dashed to pie- 
ces. Mr Levi attended to several appoint- 
ments in the city about eleven o'clock, and 
transacted his usual business ; and at twelve 
obtained admission to view the Monument. 
He walked several times round the out- 
side of the iron-railing before he sprung 
off, and in falling, the body turned over 
anJ over before it reached the ground. 
When near the bottom, it came in contact 
with one of the griflins which ornament 
the lower part of the building. A porter, 
with a load on his back, norrowly escaped 
the body of the deceesed, which fell a few 
paces from him in Monument yard. It is 
said that. two days before, Mr Levi visited 
the Monument, and continued at the top 
for some time. Nothing has transpired 
from which the friends of the deceased can 
judge of the cause which led to the fatal 
catastrophe, Mr Levi has left a wife and 
eight grown up children. 

18. At his house, Burrowmuir-head, Mr 
James Howden, sen. late watchmaker ia 
Edinburgh. 
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20. At Edinburgh, aged 88, Mr Juhy 
Hunter, brewer. 

¥2. At Edinburgh, Aiiss Helen Dug 
daughter of R. W. Duff, Esq. of Fetteresso, 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr William Pex. 
son, merchant there. 

Lately, at Bath, James Douglas Richard. 
son, Esq. iate of Bombay. 

Lately, at Turriff, Ann Allardice, at the 
advanced age of 100. 

—. At London, aged 90, Caleb White. 
ford, Esq. uncle of the late Sir John White 
ford, Bart. He was well known in the 
first polite and literary circles, and posses. 
sed great talents and information, Mr 
Whiteford was the author of many works 
of approved merit, though he never put his 
name to any of his productions. He struck 
out a new species of humour, which was 
known by the name of Cross Readings, avd 
when he first communicated it to the Pub. 
lic, he added the apt signature of Papyriis 
Cursor. Upon the whole, he was a mano 
distinguished talents, a zealous friend to 
his country, a loyal subject, and a very re- 
spectable member of society. His friend 
Goldsmith winds up his character in Re- 
taliation, with the following appropriate 
Jines 

Merry Whiteford, farewell! for thy sske 

| admit, 

That a Scot may have humour—!. hs 

almost said wit : 

This debt to thy mem’ry I cannot te 

fuse, 

“ Thou best natur’d man, with the worst 

humour'’d Muse." 


Price af Stocks. 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


| Bank 3 per cent 
_ Stock |[Omnium. | Consols. 
Feb. 5 97546) —— 68s 
12, | 275 684 3 
1% | 2764 | —— 6748 
26.| 27546) —— 
\ 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange; 
London. 


3810. Wheat.| Barley | Oats. | Pease. 


1810. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peat 
Feb. 2. | $08.47 { 258, 30 1178.25 208.23 
9.|99 48) 25 381118 26 212 
16.|20 46] 25 31418 26 21% 
23.|28 46| 26 26/2 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Meal," 
Edinburgh Market, per Peck. 


Pease and 

Barley 
Bolls. | Price 


1810. Oatmeal. 
Bolls. | Price. 


Feb. 5, | 78 96 $2 42/22 30/44 48 “an ae a6 117 16 

12.; 7897 |32 42| 93 32/44 49 20.} 420 }19 18h | 56 | 171" 

19. | 78100] 82 44 | 24 33/44 43 s30 119 184 | 56 {1716 
__26. 174 102)80 46 | 22 32| 44 48 
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